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CHAPTERS FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—XVI.* 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


Preratory Note.—Mr. Clemens began to write his autobiography 
many years ago, and he continues to add to it day by day. It was his 
original intention to permit no publication of his memoirs until after 
his death; but, after leaving “Pier No. 70,” he concluded that a con- 
siderable portion might now suitably be given to the public. It is that 
portion, garnered from the quarter-million of words already written, 
which will appear in this Review during the coming year. No part of 
the autobiography will be published in book form during the lifetime 
of the author.—Eprror N. A. R. 


[Dictated January 12th,1905.] ... But I am used to having my 
statements discounted. My mother began it before I was seven years 
old. Yet all through my life my facts have had a substratum of 
truth, and therefore they were not without preciousness. Any 
person who is familiar with me knows how to strike my aver- 
age, and therefore knows how to get at the jewel of any fact of 
mine and dig it out of its blue-clay matrix. My mother knew 
that art. When I was seven or eight, or ten, or twelve years 
old—along there—a neighbor said to her, 

“ Do you ever believe anything that that boy says?” 

My mother said, 

*Copyright, 1906, by Harper & Brotuers. All Rights Reserved. 
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“He is the well-spring of truth, but you can’t bring up the 
whole well with one bucket ”—and she added, “I know his 
average, therefore he never deceives me. I discount him thirty 
per cent. for embroidery, and what is left is perfect and priceless 
truth, without a flaw in it anywhere.” 

Now to make a jump of forty years, without breaking the con- 
nection: that word “embroidery ” was used again in my presence 
and concerning me, when I was fifty years old, one night at 
Rev. Frank Goodwin’s house in Hartford, at a meeting of the 
Monday Evening Club. The Monday Evening Club still exists. 
It was founded about forty-five years ago by that theological 
giant, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, and some comrades of his, men of 
large intellectual calibre and more or less distinction, local or 
national. I was admitted to membership in it in the fall of 1871 
.and was an active member thenceforth until I left Hartford in 
the summer of 1891. The membership was restricted, in those 
days, to eighteen—possibly twenty. The meetings began about 
the 1st of October and were held in the private houses of the 
members every fortnight thereafter throughout the cold months 
until the 1st of May. Usually there were a dozen members pres- 
ent—sometimes as many as fifteen. There was an essay and a dis- 
cussion. The essayists followed each other in alphabetical order 
through the season. The essayist could choose his own subject 
and talk twenty minutes on it, from MS. or orally, according to 
his preference. Then the discussion followed, and each member 
present was allowed ten minutes in which to express his views. 
The wives of these people were always present. It was their 
privilege. It was also their privilege to keep still; they were 
not allowed to throw any light upon the discussion. After the 
discussion there was a supper, and talk, and cigars. This supper 
began at ten o’clock promptly, and the company broke up and 
went away at midnight. At least they did except upon one oc- 
casion. In my recent Birthday speech I remarked upon the 
fact that I have always bought cheap cigars, and that is true. I 
have never bought costly ones. 

Well, that night at the Club meeting—as I was saying— 
George, our colored butler, came to me when the supper was nearly 
over, and I noticed that he was pale. Normally his complexion 
was a clear black, and very handsome, but now it had modified 
to old amber. He said: 
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“Mr. Clemens, what are we going to do? ‘There is not a 
cigar in the house but those old Wheeling long nines. Can’t 
nobody smoke them but you. They kill at thirty yards.* It is 
too late to telephone—we couldn’t get any cigars out from town 
—what can we do? Ain’t it best to say nothing, and let on that 
we didn’t think ?” 

_ “No,” I said, “ that would not be honest. Fetch out the long 

nines ”—which he did. 

I had just come across those “long nines” a few days or a 
week before. I hadn’t seen a long nine for years. When I wasa 
cub pilot on the Mississippi in the late ’50’s, I had had a great 
affection for them, because they were not only—to my mind— 
perfect, but you could get a basketful of them for a cent—or 
a dime, they didn’t use cents out there in those days. So when 
I saw them advertised in Hartford I sent for a thousand at once. 
They came out to me in badly battered and disreputable-looking 
old square pasteboard boxes, two hundred in a box. George 
brought a box, which was caved in on all sides, looking the 
worst it could, and began to pass them around. The conversa- 
tion had been brilliantly animated up to that moment—but 
now a frost fell upon the company. That is to say, not all of a 
sudden, but the frost fell upon each man as he took up a cigar 
and held it poised in the air—and there, in the middle, his sen- 
tence broke off. That kind of thing went on all around the table, 
until when George had completed his crime the whole place was 
full of a thick solemnity and silence. 

Those men began to light the cigars. Rev. Dr. Parker was the 
first man to light. He took three or four heroic whiffs—then 
gave it up. He got up with the remark that he had to go to the 
bedside of a sick parishioner. He started out. Rev. Dr. Bur- 
ton was the next man. He took only one whiff, and followed 
Parker. He furnished a pretext, and you could see by the sound 
of his voice that he didn’t think much of the pretext, and was 
vexed with Parker for getting in ahead with a fictitious ailing 
client. Rev. Mr. Twichell followed, and said he had to go now 
because he must take the midnight train for Boston. Boston 
was the first place that occurred to him, I suppose. 

_ It was only a quarter to eleven when they began to distribute 
pretexts. At ten minutes to eleven all those people were out of 
the house. When nobody was left but George and me I was 
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cheerful—I had no compunctions of conscience, no griefs of any 
kind. But George was beyond speech, because he held tha honor 
and credit of the family above his own, and he was ashamed 
that this smirch had been put upon it. I told him to go to bed 
and try to sleep it off. I went to bed myself. At breakfast in the 
morning when George was passing a cup of coffee, I saw it tremble 
in his hand. I knew by that sign that there was something on 
his mind. He brought the cup to me and asked impressively, 

“Mr. Clemens, how far is it from the front door to the upper 
gate?” 

I said, “It is a hundred and twenty-five steps.” 

He said, “ Mr. Clemens, you can start at the front door and 
you can go plumb to the upper gate and tread on one of them 
cigars every time.” 

It wasn’t true in detail, but in essentials it was. 

The subject under discussion on the night in question was 
Dreams. The talk passed from mouth to mouth in the usual 
serene way. 

I do not now remember what form my views concerning dreams 
took at the time. I don’t remember now what my notion about 
dreams was then, but I do remember telling a dream by way of 
illustrating some detail of my speech, and I also remember that 
when I had finished it Rev. Dr. Burton made that doubting 
remark which contained that word I have already spoken of as 
having been uttered by my mother, in some such connection, forty 
or fifty years before. I was probably engaged in trying to make 
those people believe that now and then, by some accident, or 
otherwise, a dream which was prophetic turned up in the dreamer’s 
mind. The date of my memorable dream was about the begin- 
ning of May, 1858. It was a remarkable dream, and I had been 
telling it several times every year for more than fifteen years— 
and now I was telling it again, here in the club. 

In 1858 I was a steersman on board the swift and popular 
New Orleans and St. Louis packet, “ Pennsylvania,” Captain 
Kleinfelter. I had been lent to Mr. Brown, one of the pilots of 
the “ Pennsylvania,” by my owner, Mr. Horace E. Bixby, and I 
had been steering for Brown about eighteen months, I think. 
Then in the early days of May, 1858, came a tragic trip—the 
last trip of that fleet and famous steamboat. I have told all 
about it in one of my books called “ Old Times on the Mississippi.” 
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But it is not likely that I told the dream in that book. It is 
impossible that I can ever have published it, I think, because 
I never wanted my mother to know about the dream, and she 
lived several years after I published that volume. 

I had found a place on the “ Pennsylvania” for my brother 
Henry, who was two years my junior. It was not a place of 
profit, it was only a place of promise. He was “mud” clerk. 
Mud clerks received no salary, but they were in the line of pro- 
motion. They could become, presently, third clerk and second 
clerk, then chief clerk—that is to say, purser. The dream be- 
gins when Henry had been mud clerk about three months. We 
were lying in port at St. Louis. Pilots and steersmen had 
nothing to do during the three days that the boat lay in port in 
St. Louis and New Orleans, but the mud clerk had to begin 
his labors at dawn and continue them into the night, by the 
light of pine-knot torches. Henry and I, moneyless and un- 
salaried, had billeted ourselves upon our brother-in-law, Mr. 
Moffet, as night lodgers while in port. We took our meals on 
board the boat. No, I mean J lodged at the house, not Henry. 
He spent the evenings at the house, from nine until eleven, then 
went to the boat to be ready for his early duties. On the night 
of the dream he started away at eleven, shaking hands with the 
family, and said good-by according to custom. I may mention 
that hand-shaking as a good-by was not merely the custom of 
that family, but the custom of the region—the custom of Missouri, 
I may say. In all my life, up to that time, I had never seen 
one member of the Clemens family kiss another one—except 
once. When my father lay dying in our home in Hannibal— 
the 24th of March, 1847—he put his arm around my sister’s 
neck and drew her down and kissed her, saying “ Let me die.” 
I remember that, and J remember the death rattle which swiftly 
followed those words, which were his last. These good-bys of 
Henry’s were always executed in the family sitting-room on the 
second floor, and Henry went from that room and down-stairs 
without further ceremony. But this time my mother went with 
him to the head of the stairs and said good-by again. As I re- 
member it she was moved to this by something in Henry’s man- 
ner, and she remained at the head of the stairs while he de- 
scended. When he reached the door he hesitated, and climbed 
the stairs and shook hands good-by once more. 
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In the morning, when I awoke I had been dreaming, and the 
dream was so vivid, so like reality, that it deceived me, and I 
thought it was real. In the dream I had seen Henry a corpse. 
He lay in a metallic burial-case. He was dressed in a suit of 
my clothing, and on his breast lay a great bouquet of flowers, 
mainly white roses, with a red rose in the centre. The casket 
stood upon a couple of chairs. I dressed, and moved toward that 
door, thinking I would go in there and look at it, but I changed 
my mind. I thought I could not yet bear to meet my mother. 
I thought I would wait awhile and make some preparation for 
that ordeal. The house was in Locust Street, a little above 13th, 
and I walked to 14th, and to the middle of the block beyond, be- 
fore it suddenly flashed upon me that there was nothing real 
about this—it was only a dream. I can still feel something of 
the grateful upheaval of joy of that moment, and I can also 
still feel the remnant of doubt, the suspicion that maybe it was 
real, after all. I returned to the house almost on a run, flew 
up the stairs two or three steps at a jump, and rushed into that 
sitting-room—and was made glad again, for there was no casket 
there. 

We made the usual eventless trip to New Orleans—no, it was 
not eventless, for it was on the way down that I had the fight with 
Mr. Brown* which resulted in his requiring that I be left ashore 
at New Orleans. In New Orleans I always had a job. It was my 
privilege to watch the freight-piles from seven in the evening 
until seven in the morning, and get three dollars for it. It 
was a three-night job and occurred every thirty-five days. Henry 
always joined my watch about nine in the evening, when his own 
duties were ended, and we often walked my rounds and chatted 
together until midnight. This time we were to part, and so the 
night before the boat sailed I gave Henry some advice. I said, 
“In case of disaster to the boat, don’t lose your head—leave 
that unwisdom to the passengers—they are competent—they’ll 
attend to it. But you rush for the hurricane-deck, and astern to 
one of the life-boats lashed aft the wheel-house, and obey the 
mate’s orders—thus you will be useful. When the boat is launch- 
ed, give such help as you can in getting the women and children 
into it, and be sure you don’t try to get into it yourself. It 
is summer weather, the river is only a mile wide, as a rule, and 


*See “Old Times on the Mississippi.” 
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you can swim that without any trouble.” Two or three days after- 
ward the boat’s boilers exploded at Ship Island, below Memphis, 
early one morning—and what happened afterward I have already 
told in “Old Times on the Mississippi.” As related there, I 
followed the “ Pennsylvania ” about a day later, on another boat, 
and we began to get news of the disaster at every port we touched 
at, and so by the time we reached Memphis we knew all about it. 

I found Henry stretched upon a mattress on the floor of a 
great building, along with thirty or forty other scalded and 
wounded persons, and was promptly informed, by some indis- 
creet person, that he had inhaled steam; that his body was badly 
scalded, and that he would live but a little while; also, I was 
told that the physicians and nurses were giving their whole at- 
tention to persons who had a chance of being saved. They were 
short-handed in the matter of physicians and nurses; and Henry 
and such others as were considered to be fatally hurt were re- 
ceiving only such attention as could be spared, from time to 
time, from the more urgent cases. But Dr. Peyton, a fine and 
large-hearted old physician of great reputation in the community, 
gave me his sympathy and took vigorous hold of the case, and in 
about a week he had brought Henry around. Dr. Peyton never 
committed himself with prognostications which might not ma- 
terialize, but at eleven o’clock one night he told me that Henry 
was out of danger, and would get well. Then he said, “ At 
midnight these poor fellows lying here and there all over this 
place will begin to mourn and mutter and lament and make out- 
cries, and if this commotion should disturb Henry it will be bad 
for him; therefore ask the physician on watch to give him an 
eighth of a grain of morphine, but this is not to be done unless 
Henry shall show signs that he is being disturbed.” 

Oh well, never mind the rest of it. The physicians on watch 
were young fellows hardly out of the medical college, and they 
made a mistake—they had no way of measuring the eighth of a 
grain of morphine, so they guessed at it and gave him a vast 
quantity heaped on the end of a knife-blade, and the fatal effects 
were soon apparent. I think he died about dawn, I don’t re- 
member as to that. He was carried to the dead-room and I 
went away for a while to a citizen’s house and slept off some of 
my accumulated fatigue—and meantime something was hap- 
pening. The coffins provided for the dead were of unpainted white 
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pine, but in this instance some of the ladies of Memphis had made 
up a fund of sixty dollars and bought a metallic case, and when 
I came back and entered the dead-room Henry lay in that open 
case, and he was dressed in a suit of my clothing. He had 
borrowed it without my knowledge during our last sojourn in 
St. Louis; and I recognized instantly that my dream of several 
weeks before was here exactly reproduced, so far as these details 
went—and I think I missed one detail; but that one was im- 
mediately supplied, for just then an elderly lady entered the 
place with a large bouquet consisting mainly of white roses, and 
in the centre of it was a red rose, and she laid it on his breast. 

I told the dream there in the Club that night just as I have 
told it here. 

Rev. Dr. Burton swung his leonine head around, focussed me 
with his eye, and said: 

“When was it that this happened ?” 

“In June, 758.” 

“Tt is a good many years ago. Have you told it several times 
since ?” 

“Yes, I have, a good many times.” 

“ How many ?” 

“Why, I don’t know how many.” 

“Well, strike an average. How many times a year do you 
think you have told it?” 

“Well, I have told it as many as six times a ycar, possibly 
oftener.” 

“Very well, then you’ve told it, we'll say, seventy or eighty 
times since it happened ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ that’s a conservative estimate.” 

“Now then, Mark, a very extraordinary thing happened to 
me a great many years ago, and I used to tell it a number of 
times—a good many times—every year, for it was so wonderful 
that it always astonished the hearer, and that astonishment gave 
me a distinct pleasure every time. I never suspected that that 
tale was acquiring any auxiliary advantages through repetition 
until one day after I had been telling it ten or fifteen years it 
struck me that either I was getting old, and slow in delivery, or 
that the tale was longer than it was when it was born. Mark, 
I diligently and prayerfully examined that tale with this re- 
sult: that I found that its proportions were now, as nearly as I 
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could make out, one part fact, straight fact, fact pure and. un- 
diluted, golden fact, and twenty-four parts embroidery. I never 
told that tale afterwards—I was never able to tell it again, for I 
had lost confidence in it, and so the pleasure of telling it was 
gone, and gone permanently. How much of this tale of yours 
is embroidery ?” 

“ Well,” I said, “I don’t know. I don’t think any of it is em- 
broidery. I think it is all just as I have stated it, detail by detail.” 

“Very well,” he said, “ then it is all right, but I wouldn’t tell 
it any more; because if you keep on, it will begin to collect em- 
broidery sure. The safest thing is to stop now.” 

That was a great many years ago. And to-day is the first time 
that I have told that dream since Dr. Burton scared me into fatal 
doubts about it. No, I don’t believe I can say that. I don’t be- 
lieve that I ever really had any doubts whatever concerning the 
salient points of the dream, for those points are of such a nature 
that they are pictures, and pictures can be remembered, when they 
are vivid, much better than one can remember remarks and un- 
concreted facts. Although it has been so many years since I have 
told that dream, I can see those pictures now just as clearly de- 
fined as if they were before me in this room. I have not told the 
entire dream. There was a good deal more of it. I mean I have 
not told all that happened in the dream’s fulfilment. After 
the incident in the death-room I may mention one detail, and 
that is this. When I arrived in St. Louis with the casket it 
was about eight o’ciock in the morning, and I ran to my brother- 
in-law’s place of business, hoping to find him there, but I missed 
him, for while I was on the way to his office he was on his way 
from the house to the boat. When I got back to the boat the 
casket was gone. He had conveyed it out to his house. I hastened 
thither, and when I arrived the men were just removing the 
casket from the vehicle to carry it up-stairs. I stopped that 
procedure, for I did not want my mother to see the dead face, 
because one side of it was drawn and distorted by the effects of 
the opium. When I went up-stairs, there stood the two chairs— 
placed to receive the coffin—just as I had seen them in my dream ; 
and if I had arrived two or three minutes later, the casket would 
have been resting upon them, precisely as in my dream of several 
weeks before. Marx Twaln. 

(To be Continued.) 
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BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


Tue word “socialism” is used in so many senses, and asso- 
ciated with their own attitudes by so grotesque a variety of people, 
that, if it means anything which is capable of being discussed 
at all, we must consider what it is as a something which is worth 
discussing, and what we are really talking about when we talk 
about its rise and spread. 

Now, the first fact as to which we should make ourselves clear 
is this—that, when we talk about the rise and spread of socialism, 
we are not talking about its rise and spread in the sense in which 
socialists and others are accustomed to talk about the rise and 
spread of capitalism. When socialistic historians insist, as they 
very rightly do, that capitalism, in its existing form, made its 
first great growth about the middle of the eighteenth century 
and has subsequently spread itself throughout all civilized coun- 
tries, they mean that it rose and has spread as an actual method 
of production, the success of which is due to its efficiency in the 
actual augmentation of wealth. But to talk about the rise and. 
spread of socialism in this sense would be meaningless; for, with 
the exception of scattered and unsuccessful experiments, social- 
ism, in the sense of an actual method of production, does not 
exist to-day, and has never existed hitherto, in any age or coun- 
try whatsoever. Socialism stands, therefore, and can stand only, 
not for any productive system of a novel kind, which is in actual 
cperation anywhere and is spreading because it is workable, but 
merely for a theory, a belief, or often for no more than a feel- 
ing, that such a productive system will be found workable some 
day. We have, therefore, to examine it as a theory, and as a 
theory only. 

But even when we have settled thus much, other difficulties 
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remain. People who call themselves socialists are divided into 
two classes: those with whom the theory in question is little more 
than a sentiment—such as clergymen and professional dilettanti, 
who are wholly out of touch with the realities of the productive 
process; and those who attempt, at all events, to grapple with 
this process in detail, and who specify in what respects, by what 
means, and with what results as to distribution, the existing 
productive process is susceptible of specific alteration. _ 

With the former class—the clerical and professorial socialists 
—who know as little of the productive process as they know of 
the argot of Peking, it would be as useless as it would be impos- 
sible to argue, for this if for no other reason, that, if ever we 
question them closely as to what they really mean, some will say 
one thing, and some will say quite another: and nobody will 
say anything of a practical kind at all. Socialism means merely, 
in their case, a philanthropic or a petulant sense that many abuses 
exist under present conditions, and that they are anxious that 
these should be remedied at the expense of anybody but them- 
selves. 

But, when we come to the other class, who alone deserve the 
name of socialists—to the men who base the changes which they 
profess themselves anxious to realize on some definite criticism of 
conditions which now exist and some definite specification of the 
manner in which they propose to change them, we enter a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. Here we meet with definite propositions and 
proposals, which at all events court, even if they will not stand, 
examination, and which are consequently susceptible of discus- 
sion. It is with this class of socialists alone that I here propose 
to deal; and it is with this class of socialists alone that any seri- 
ous dealing is possible. But here again we find that we must draw 
distinctions: for these socialists themselves are subdivided into 
two further classes, according to the amount of education, of in- 
tellect and intellectual honesty, which they bring to bear on the 
various problems in question: and we find that, in proportion 
as contemporary socialism becomes intellectualized, unanimity 
amongst socialists ceases, and differences begin to multiply. But, 
in spite of the difficulties which thus seem to present themselves 
when we are seeking for some definite starting-point at which 
to begin our examination, there is one fact of primary importance 
which will at once make our way clear. 
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Unless socialism represents some way of thinking or feeling 
which may tend to produce attempts at experimenting with so- 
cialism in practical life, practical men might dismiss it, as though 
it were a form of bad poetry. But in so far as it stands for 
something which is of real and practical moment—and nobody 
can doubt that it does this—it stands for a way of thinking so 
popularized amongst large multitudes that the votes of these mul- 
titudes might, on some occasion or other, be numerous enough to 
lead to experiments of the revolutionary kind just indicated. For 
practical purposes, therefore, the first question which we must 
ask is, not what socialists of a more or less educated kind are 
beginning to say amongst themselves or to more or less educated 
audiences, but what the preachers of socialism are saying to the 
great masses of the population—the arguments which they use, 
and the hopes which they hold out, in order to gain the adherence 
of the passing workman in the street. 

As soon as we begin to consider the matter thus, what at first 
was vague becomes quite sufficiently precise: and we have the 
facts of history to guide us besides those of the moment. 

Socialism being, as no socialist will deny, a gospel which is 
first and foremost preached to the working classes, it aims at at- 
tracting these classes by promising to the laborers generally, with- 
out any additional effort on their own part being entailed on 
them, an enormous increment of wealth which ought to have been 
theirs always, but of which other men, by a vicious system, have 
hitherto been enabled to defraud them. This kind of teaching 
became increasingly frequent during the sixty or seventy years 
which followed the French Revolution. During that period, how- 
ever, as socialists themselves admit, it failed to attract any great 
body of adherents, because, as they put it, socialism was still in 
its Utopian stage. It was wanting in scientific authority: and 
even the least educated were, by that time, learning to distrust 
promises which, however attractive, had no science behind them. 
But at last a thinker arose by whom the missing element was 
supplied. The thinker in question was Marx, who, about forty 
years ago, launched on the world his celebrated treatise on Capital, 
which his disciples have unanimously acclaimed as the Bible of 
scientific socialism. The moral of this treatise is summed up 
in the formula that manual labor alone is the producer of all 
wealth, and that all wealth ought therefore to go to the laborer 
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—a formula which was familiar enough as a mere rhetorical 
commonplace, but which the ingenuity of Marx managed, for 
the first time, to put forward as the outcome of an elaborate sys- 
tem of economics. Then, for the first time, masses who were 
previously sceptical began to feel that knowledge was on their 
side. The prospect of securing for themselves all the wealth of 
the world Jost its Utopian, and assumed a practical, aspect. If 
labor alone really created this wealth, and if all classes other than 
the laborers were merely accidental appropriators, the obvious 
inference was that the laborers, by force or law, would be able 
to secure for themselves what they alone produced, and their desire 
for the prize was inflamed by a sense that it was justly theirs. 

The Marxian theory of wealth-production, whatever may be 
its truth or falsehood, illustrates by its success as an instrument 
of popular agitation the fact that desire only becomes practically 
operative when accompanied by a defensible belief that its object 
is capable of attainment. But it illustrates more than this. It 
ilustrates also a fundamental economic truth, and it recognizes, 
because it appeals to, a general moral sentiment. The economic 
truth is this—that the possibility of redistributing wealth de- 
pends on the causes by which wealth is produced. Marx tells the 
laborers that they will be able to seize on the whole of it, because 
they comprise in themselves all the causes that produce it. The 
moral sentiment which he appeals to, as one of self-evident jus- 
tice, is the sentiment that every man has a right to the whole of 
his individual products. 

How powerfully this union of a moral with an economic doc- 
trine is calculated to affect those who can be induced to accept 
the latter, is so obvious to the meanest intelligence that there is 
no need to insist on it. The Marxian doctrine as to labor is so 
simple that all can apprehend it. The doctrine that each man 
has a right to the whole of his own products finds an echo in 
every breast. Hence, since the days when Marx became first ac- 
cepted as an oracle up to the present moment, in so far as social- 
“*\ism is a creed which is preached to the miscellaneous masses, the 
teaching of Marx has been, and still continues to be, the fulcrum 
of the socialistic lever. Accordingly, if we wish to comprehend 
what socialism really means, it is with the doctrine of Marx as to 
labor that our examination of the question must begin. 

Here, however, let me recur to a point which I have already 
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touched upon. When I made this statement, in various parts of 
America, with regard to the necessity for beginning our examina- 
tion with this doctrine of Marx, I was met by a chorus of objec- 
tions from the more educated socialists in the country, to the effect 
that socialistic thought has, since the days of Marx, made such a 
variety of advances that the original Marxian theory is by this 
time wholly obsolete. No thoughtful, no intellectual, socialist 
of to-day—this is what I have been told constantly—is foolish 
enough to think that, in the production of modern wealth, the 
sole essential factor is labor as Marx conceived of it; and that I 
am, in examining this doctrine, merely dealing with a dead horse. 
Why criticise a gospel which is preached by nobody? 

Now, this objection, as we shall have occasion to see presently, 
is no doubt true with regard to the contemporary theories which 
the more educated socialists advance when addressing themselves 
to the more educated public; but, if we consider socialism as a 
doctrine which is addressed to the multitude, we shall find that 
this doctrine, which such thinkers affect to repudiate, is still the 
doctrine which is preached—and preached .often by these men 
themselves—as a means of securing the adherence of the ordinary 
working-man. In France to-day, for instance, the active propa- 
gandists of socialism, amongst whom M. Jaurés is a leader, make 
use of a Primer which embodies the teaching of Marx in all its 
old integrity. In Great Britain the Social Democratic Federation 
printed these words as a motto at the head of its inaugural mani- 
festo—“ All wealth is due to labor, therefore to the laborer all 
wealth is due.” This was followed by a calculation of the amount 
of income which would go to each laborer, if the whole wealth of 
Great Britain were divided equally amongst the laborers, and a 
second calculation with regard to the average wage which, under 
the existing system, each laborer actually received; and the la- 
borers were told that, if they would only organize themselves as 
voters they would be able to secure the whole difference between 
the larger sum and the less. And precisely the same thing is 
taking place in America now. One of the most prominent pub- 
lishers of socialistic literature in New York sent me, only last 
February, a collection of the printed addresses which he was dis- 
tributing broadcast amongst the laborers of the United States, 
the first of these addresses—prominently advertised as the first, 
and as dealing with first principles—bore the title of “Why the 
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Working-man should be a Socialist.” And the opening words of 
this address were as follows: “ You know, or you ought to know, 
that you alone produce all the good things of life; and you know, 
or you ought to know, that by so simple a process as casting your 
ballot intelligently ” you will be able to get-—what? A little later 
on, the writer becomes specific. In language almost identical 
with that of the English manifesto just mentioned, he gives the 
workman two estimates—one of what he would get if everything 
were divided equally, the other of the average wage of the laborer 
as it is to-day, and tells him that the entire difference between 
these two sums is what he will be able to get by the mere process 
of voting. It is this kind of public teaching which must first 
claim our attention, and not what the more educated socialists 
say half in private to the educated—though this, when the time 
comes, must engage our attention also, and will then be found to 
possess a significance of the most important kind. 

Moreover, it will be well to observe that it is not professed so- 
cialists alone who commit themselves to the doctrine that labor 
produces everything. Many other thinkers, with a certain emo- 
tional temperament, whenever they set themselves to preach a 
social sermon, go, as though impelled by some instinct, to the 
Marxian doctrine for a text. Thus Ruskin, though no socialist, 
was never weary of asserting that no wealth could be produced by 
anything excepting labor; and Count Tolstoy begins one of the 
latest of his missionary works with stating that, in the world, 
there are so many million laborers, and he then proceeds to say, 
as though he were stating an axiom, that “all the wealth of the 
world—all that wherewith men live and are rich—is produced 
by the labor of these laboring men ”; and, in order that there may 
be no doubt as to who is and who is not a laborer, he tells us that 
there is one sure test—namely, to look at the man’s palms, and see 
whether toil has hardened them. 

It is, therefore, not superfluous, it is a matter of the first 
necessity, to begin our examination of socialism with this doc- 
trine as to manual labor, and to inquire how far, as a scientific 
statement of what is, it really coincides with facts, or is a mere 
childish perversion of facts; for not only will such an inquiry 
lead us to identify what is false, but it will afford us the most 
convenient means by which we may elucidate what is true. 

Let us, then, consider the theory of Marx in detail. Marx 
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claimed, and he claimed with perfect justice, that his doctrine as 
to labor is merely the logical development of a doctrine laid down 
by the orthodox or capitalistic economists—notably by Ricardo: 
according to which the price, or the exchange value of commodi- 
ties, is determined by the amount of labor, measured in terms of 
time, which is, under existing circumstances, generally necessary 
for their production; and this doctrine, now discarded by the 
more thoughtful socialists themselves, Marx converted, with great 
dialectical skill, into the doctrine that manual labor is the sole 
producer of wealth, and that any one kind of labor, which the 
circumstances of the time required, was, hour for hour, as pro- 
ductive as any other. 

To this rule, according to Marx, there was, indeed, one seeming 
exception; but it was a seeming exception only. This was sup- 
plied by cases of exceptional manual skill. In speaking of labor 
as the sole producer of wealth, Marx naturally admitted that 
there was a human mind behind it. Otherwise, a man’s body 
would be hardly more efficacious than a dog’s. He accordingly 
admitted that some men, whose minds were unusually alert, were 
enabled, by prolonged self-training, to endow themselves with ex- 
ceptional dexterity; and that, hour for hour, their labor when 
thus intensified produced exceptional values, and deserved ex- 
ceptional remuneration. But, as Laurence Gronlund—a disciple 
of Marx—well urges, this doctrine as to skill is merely an inci- 
dental development of the doctrine that, hour for hour, the labor 
of all is equal. Skill, he says, when acquired, is more productive 
than common labor, merely because it has hours of preparatory 
labor behind it. Thus, if a man for two years exerts a given 
degree of skill, and he has had, in order to acquire it, to undergo 
two years of preparation, every hour of his skilled work will 
represent, not one hour, but two; and alike in its productivity, 
will hour for hour be doubled; but, if we take a man’s life as a 
whole, the original formula of Marx will still remain unmodified, 
and all labor, hour for hour, will still be economically equal. 

Such, then, being the doctrine of Marx as to labor, the ques- 
tion arises of how, under existing conditions, the laborers, since 
they produce all wealth, fail to secure more than a portion of it; 
and Marx answers this question by an analysis of modern capital- 
ism. In order that labor may operate to any advantage, it must 
gradually supply itself with implements. In order to weave 
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cloth, it must provide itself with some sort of loom. And what 
Marx means by “ capital” is, fundamentally, the implements of 
production, without which, when their use has become general, 
the individual laborer is as helpless as if he were without hands. 
Such being the case, says Marx, the essence of modern capitalism 
—a system which had its roots in the dissolution of the feudal 
system, but only assumed great proportions about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the steam-engine and the huge fac- 
tory began first to develop themselves—the essence of modern 
capitalism consists in the gradual appropriation, by a non-labor- 
ing class, of all the implements of production, without which the 
laborers could produce nothing. The old implements—such, for 
example, as the hand-loom—which the laborers once owned them- 
selves, were supplanted and rendered useless by others, which 
other men, not laborers, monopolized. And if we ask, says Marx, 
how these implements came into existence, he tells us that they 
themselves are nothing but labor fossilized. Thus, according to 
him, labor is doubly robbed. It is divorced from its necessary im- 
plements, and from implements which itself has made; and of 
such a situation, he said, the crowning result was this: that, the 
capitalists owning all the implements, and the laborers owning 
nothing but their hands, the former were in a position to dictate 
terms to the latter, and compel them as the price of being allowed 
admission to their factories—or, in other words, of being allowed 
to work at all—to surrender to each factory-owner, whenever 
they went home at night, the whole of the wealth which they had 
produced by their day’s labor, except such a fraction of it 
as was necessary to keep them alive. That is to say, capital- 
ism represents, according to Marx, nothing but an abstraction, 
on the part of the capitalists, from the laborers, of the im- 
plements of production, such as modern machinery, which the 
laborers themselves have made; and the farther abstraction, which 
in this way is rendered possible, of the marketable and consum- 
able goods which the machinery enables them to produce; whilst 
the establishment of socialism, and of the economic millennium 
resulting from it, means simply the reacquisition by the laborers 
—the sole producers—of their own tools from ‘which they have 
been artificially divorced, and together with this the possession 
of the entire products. 

And now let us inquire how far this doctrine is truae—how far 
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it is a complete, or even an approximate, explanation, of the com- 
plicated process of wealth-production as it exists at the present 
day. 
The doctrine that labor is the producer of all wealth is, at all 
events, so far true that no wealth could be produced without it; 
and in primitive societies it is virtually the sole productive agency. 
Even in these societies there are implements, such as the plough 
and the potter’s wheel; but the construction of these is a very 
simple task, and capital as represented thus, we may truly say 
with Marx, is but ordinary labor fossilized. In such communi- 
ties, however, where labor is the sole wealth-producer, the amount 
of wealth produced is proverbially small in the extreme. Com- 
pared with what is produced in the civilized societies of to-day, it 
is, man for man, as one is when compared (let us say) with ten. 
Indeed, to make this comparison we need not, as a matter of fact, 
go back to primitive times. Man for man, the wealth produced 
to-day in America or in England is probably ten times what it 
was a hundred and fifty years ago. What, then, is the cause of 
this difference between the two products? If we start with con- 
ceding that labor produced the one, what produces the nine, 
which added to the one make ten? According to the socialists, 
the explanation of this increment is found in the fact that knowl- 
edge has increased, that the implements of production have been 
improved, and that average labor has thus become indefinitely 
more productive. But to say this is only to beg the question. To 
what are this increase in knowledge and this improvement in 
machinery, in their turn, due themselves? Are they due to man- 
ual labor in any sense? This is a question which has suggested 
itself to many thinkers who start the doctrine that wealth is pro- 
duced by labor alone; and to this question they have offered two 
classes of answer, which I will give as set forth by two distin- 
guished thinkers. 

Ruskin explains the advance of labor from its lowest to its 
highest efficiency by the gradual development of skill; and his 
definition of skill is admirable. All labor, even the lowest, he 
begins, requires a mind of some sort to direct the operations of 
the muscles. Now, amongst most men minds, like hands, con- 
form to a normal standard ; but, amongst a considerable minority, 
we find that the mental faculties rise above this standard to a 
great variety of degrees—which the manual faculties, considered 
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by themselves, do not—and thus impart to the manual faculties 
an efficiency which is proportionately exceptional. Thus, mere 
quickness of mind, he says, or an unusual power of concentration, 
will enable one bricklayer to lay in a given time more bricks 
than another; and, similarly, mental qualities of a higher and 
rarer kind will enable the hands of a Michelangelo to paint 
his picture of the Last Judgment, whilst the hands of another 
man only whitewash a fence. Skill, in short, is some exceptional 
mental faculty as applied by its possessor to the labor of his own 
hands. Here, indeed, we have expressed, by a more delicate an- 
alyst, the conception of skill underlying the theory of Marx. 

Now, in skill, as thus defined, we have doubtless a correct ex- 
planation of how labor in some cases produces products whose 
value is great, whilst in most it produces products whose value 
is relatively small. But these products whose value is due to ex- 
ceptional skill, though they form some of the choicest portions of 
the wealth of the modern world, are not typical of it. The 
products which are due to exceptional skill or craftsmanship— 
such as an illuminated missal, or a vessel by Benvenuto Cellini 
—are always few in number, from the nature of the case they are 
costly, and they can be possessed by the few only. The dis- 
tinctive feature of modern wealth-production, on the contrary, 
is the multiplication of goods relatively to the time spent in pro- 
ducing them, and the consequent cheapening of each article indi- 
vidually. Skill, therefore, affords us no explanation of how 
manual labor, as a whole, can ever become more productive in 
one period than it is in another. 

The second answer to our question is that given by Adam 
Smith, who begins his great work, “The Wealth of Nations,” 
with the assertion that the chief cause which enhances the pro- 
ductivity of the individual laborer is not the development amongst 
some of the faculties that are peculiar to the few, but a more 
effective development of powers that are common to all, by the 
fact that labor becomes more and more divided, so that any man, 
by devoting his life to the performance of one operation, acquires 
a manual dexterity otherwise beyond his reach. Here again we 
have a doctrine which may be affiliated to the theory of Marx. 
We have labor divided in its application, but not requiring dif- 
ferent degrees of capacity. We have the average labor of the 
average man st’... 
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But this simple division of labor, though a true explanation 
of progress, so far as it goes, does at best but bring us to the be- 
ginning of the modern industrial system, which, when Adam 
Smith wrote, was hardly out of its cradle; and throws on its 
subsequent developments, and the enhanced production result- 
ing from them, no light whatever. Even in Adam Smith’s time, 
two factors were at work other than the division of labor; and 
these have ever since then been growing in importance and mag- 
nitude; and in these, we shall find, the secret of modern produc- 
tion resides. One of these is the development of modern ma- 
chinery, which is totally inexplicable by any increase in the dex- 
terity of the average workman. The other is a cause of which 
the machinery is really the consequence: and this is the increas- 
ing application of exceptional mental faculties—such as intellect, 
scientific knowledge, knowledge of men, imagination, energy and 
the faculties which we call executive—not to the manual labor 
of the men by whom these faculties are possessed, but to the 
direction and coordination of those countlessly varied operations 
into which the labor of other men, on an increasing scale, divides 
itself. Here we have the parent cause of the enhanced and in- 
creasing productivity of industry in the modern world. Let us 
begin with considering this. 

The economic functions performed by one man’s mental facul- 
ties, as directing the labor, not of his own hands, but of the hands 
of any number of others, may be most easily illustrated by the 
case of a printed book, regarded in the light of an article of 
economic wealth. Let us take two editions of ten thousand 
copies, one of a book so dull that nobody will buy or read it, the 
other of a book so brilliant that the edition is at once exhausted 
—both, however, being printed equally well, and having their type 
set up by the same compositors. The labor of the compositors is ~ 
the same as to kind and quality, in the case of the book which is 
eagerly bought by every one, as it is in the case of the book which 
is bought (we will say) by only half a dozen people; but, if both 
books are priced at a dollar a copy, the ten thousand copies of 
the one will have an economic value of ten thousand dollars; 
the ten thousand copies of the other will have a value only of 
six, plus what the copies unsold may be worth as mere dirty 
paper. What makes the one pile of copies an aggregate of eco- 
nomic wealth, whilst the other is practically nothing but a heap 
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of inconvenient refuse, is not the labor of the compositors, which 
is just as efficient and skilful in the one case as in the other. The 
differentiating factor is the directions under which the com- 
positors work. But these directions do not come from the men 
by whose hands the metal types are arranged in a given order. 
They come from the author who conveys them by means of his 
manuscript. ‘This manuscript, considered under its industrial 
aspect, is neither more nor less than a series of minute orders, 
every one of which modifies the movements of the compositors’ 
hands, directing them now half an inch to the right, now an inch 
to the left, now, as the case may be, an eighth of an inch up or 
down: one mind thus imparting the quality of wealth or refuse 
to every one of the ten thousand copies in which the labor of the 
compositors results. 

Similarly, when any great mass of modern machinery is con- 
structed, which involves the cooperation of ten thousand manual 
laborers, the same situation repeats itself. The marvellous ma- 
chines of to-day increase the production of wealth, not because 
their parts are fashioned with sufficient manual skill—for the 
highest skill may be employed in the construction of mechanisms 
that are futile; but because each part is fashioned in accordance 
with the orders of some master mind or minds, which orders 
direct and coordinate each minutest movement made by the hands 
and arms of every one of the manual laborers. An invention it- 
self, so long as it is in the inventor’s brain only, or even when 
merely embodied in some experimental model, is in an economic 
sense valueless. In the one case, it is a dream; in the other case, _ 
it is a toy. It becomes efficient only when the inventor himself 
or some coadjutor succeeds in translating it into a series of prac- 
tical orders, which a hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand labor- 
ers will obey. Just as, according to Mill’s true observation, all 
that labor can do is to move particles of matter, so does the effi- 
ciency of iabor depend, in the modern world, on the orders issued 
to the laborers as to what particles are to be moved. 

And with the direction of labor as to the goods which the ma- 
chinery is used to produce—whether books, or neckties of such 
and such a price or color, or foods or drinks of such and such a 
price or flavor—the case is just the same. We have manual labor 
of a given amount and quality, which assists in producing what is 
wanted or is not wanted—what constitutes wealth or merely a 
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mound of refuse—according to the manner in which all this labor 
is directed by faculties essentially external to those of the laborers 
themselves. Nothing can illustrate this difference between labor 
and the direction of labor more brilliantly than Ruskin’s definition, 
which I have quoted, of skill. The essence of skill, as he brings out 
with admirable clearness, is the mind of the laborer himself, 
which directs with exceptional efficiency the iabor of his own 
hands; and it is, as Ruskin adds, essentially incommunicable. 
Its action ends with the task on which the man possessing it is 
engaged. Skill, in short, is the mind of one man affecting his 
own labor. The directive faculty is the mind of one man simul- 
taneously affecting the labor of any number of others. 

The great fact, then, which is forced on us by a consideration 
of the production of modern wealth is that the human effort in- 
volved in it is not of one kind, but of two kinds: that it does 
not consist only, as is said by Marx and his followers, and as was 
persistently said before them by the orthodox school of economists, 
of the faculties which are embodied in the manual task-work of 
individuals, and which are commonly called “labor”; but that it 
consists also of the faculties by which all this labor is directed, 
and on which, in the modern world, the efficiency of this labor 
depends; and it is impossible to reason intelligibly about the 
productive process at all so long as we persist in calling both of 
them by the same name. No doubt, as a matter of mere verbal 
propriety, and also for certain speculative purposes, the word 
“labor” may be used to indicate human effort of any kind, just 
as, for certain speculative purposes, the word “man” may be 
used to indicate the whole of the human species; but when, as in 
the present case, the problems with which we have to deal are 
not concerned with human effort as a whole, but are concerned 
with human effort of two contrasted kinds, and when these repre- 
sent two contrasted classes of society, it is as impossible to deal 
with these two, if we call them by the same name, as it would 
be to discuss the problems of sex and matrimony if we called both 
men and women by the common name of “man.” If the word 
“labor,” then, is appropriated, as it is appropriated by the social- 
ists, to designate the individual task-work of the ordinary work- 
man or laborer, another name must be found for that effort, dis- 
tinct in kind, which is the effort of the minds of the few directing: 
the labor of the many. 
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For the directive faculty or faculties, it is difficult to find an 
entirely satisfactory name; but, in default of a better, I propose 
to use the term “ Ability ”; and this, when confined to its strictly 
technical meaning, possesses the signal advantage of having been 
adopted, during recent years, by the more thoughtful and clear- 
headed of the socialistic thinkers themselves, as representing 
certain mental forces which, though they have never adequately 
analyzed either their nature or their mode of operation, they are 
beginning to recognize as distinct from what they mean by 
“labor,” and yet as being equally essential to the industrial 
process of to-day. 

Thus, Mr. Sidney Webb, one of the leading socialists in Eng- 
land, has frankly declared that, even if socialism were success- 
ful in getting rid of the private ownership of capital, there would 
still remain to be dealt with a monopoly which lies behind this 
—namely, the “natural monopoly” of what he calls “ business 
ability,” or the exceptional industrial powers with which a minor- 
ity of men are born; and socialists of the more thoughtful kind, 
from all parts of America, have written either to me, or about me, 
to the effect that they are not such fools as not to recognize, just 
as clearly as I do, that the direction of labor, or the faculty of 
directive ability is just as essential to production as the opera- 
tions of labor itself. To these admissions we shall have occasion 
to return hereafter. Meanwhile, I will only observe this: that, 
if thoughtful socialists, all over the world, will only preach to 
the multitudes the truth which they recognize amongst them- 
selves, and will frankly tell the laborers that manual labor alone 
is totally inadequate to produce the wealth which they are anxious 
to divide, the whole bottom of popular socialism will be instantly 
knocked out of it, and one most important step in the populariza- 
tion of truth will have been gained. 

In the following article, I shall turn to the more thoughtful 
socialists again; and, the functions of directive ability being as- 
sumed as recognized by both parties, I shall discuss the manner 
in which the directions of ability enforce themselves, and this 
will lead us to an inquiry into the primary functions of capital. 
We shall find them to be something of which, in the philosophy 
of Marx and his followers, there is no hint or recognition of any 
kind whatever. W. H. Mattock. 

(To be Continued.) 
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FRAUDS IN THE MAIL.* 


Fraup ORDERS AND THEIR PURPOSES. 


BY HON. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 


LEGISLATION in the Congress of the United States, looking to 
the exclusion from the mails of all matter relating to lotteries or 
other schemes to defraud, began in 1868. The laws under which 
the Post-Office Department operates at present are the acts of 
1890 and of 1895. 

These statutes provide for the issuance by the Postmaster- 
General of what are commonly known as “fraud orders.” The 
orders are special directions to postmasters, and have for their 
object the suppression of fraudulent schemes and lotteries so far — 
as the enterprises are conducted by means of the United States 
mails. The effect of the fraud order is to prevent the further 
delivery of mail matter and the payment of money-orders to the 
person or concern against whom the order is directed, and to 
cause the return to the senders of all such mail matter and 
money-orders. 

Few governmental functions exercised by the great Executive 
Departments at Washington operate so widely or generally to 
conserve the interests of all classes of citizens, or so directly and 
effectively to discourage dishonest practices. : 

Upon evidence of fraudulent design satisfactory to the Post- 
master-General, the postmaster to whom the order is addressed 


* This article was prepared by the Hon. George B. Cortelyou, Secretary 
of the Treasury, some months ago, while he was Postmaster-General. It 
was withheld from publication at the time, because a measure was in- 
troduced in Congress tending to deprive the Department of the force of 
its authority in fraud orders, and Mr. Cortelyou did not desire to make 
public comment upon the subject while the legislation was pending. The 
matter was abandoned by the Congress only at the very last of the 
session, at which time Mr. Cortelyou left the Post-office Department to 
become Secretary of the Treasury.—Ep, N. A. R. 
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is directed to withhold from delivery all mail matter arriving at 
his post-office for the person or company named, and to return 
the same to the sender, the outside plainly marked “ Fraudulent.” 
For this evidence of the unlawful nature of any scheme whose 
practices are called to his attention, the Postmaster - General 
relies, first, upon the result of investigations made by the sworn 
inspectors of the Department. These officers are assigned to 
various sections of the country, and a part of their duty is to 
investigate all cases in their districts in which it is alleged that 
ihe mails are being used in violation of the law. They report the 
facts as they find them to the Assistant Attorney-General for 
the Post-Office Department; and if these facts establish a prima 
facie case of fraud, the person or concern involved is at once 
notified of the pendency and of the nature of the charges brought, 
and is then afforded an opportunity to appear before the Assistant 
Attorney-General for the Post-Office Department, either in per- 
son or in writing, or both, making such answers and statements as 
it may be desired to have the Department consider in disposing 
of the matter. After careful investigation and hearing of all 
sides, if the Assistant Attorney-General is of the opinion that a 
fraud order should be issued, he makes a full report of the case 
to the Postmaster-General, by whom the final review and action 
must be taken. 

When the character of the scheme to defraud is such that its 
continued operation, during this examination and consideration 
of the charges, threatens to result in losses to the public, tem- 
porary orders are at once issued to the postmaster simply to 
withhold the mail, pending the inquiry. No publicity is given 
to this fact. If the charges are dismissed, the mail is at once 
released. It is only after the regular fraud order is issued that 
the accumulated mail is marked “ Fraudulent” and returned to 
the senders. 

It is sometimes found that legitimate business enterprises have 
been so advertised and conducted as to mislead the public, with- 
out any real intention to defraud. In response to complaints 
received, steps are immediately taken to inquire into the methods 
and operations thus called in question. When they develop the 
fact that the advertisements or misleading statements were not 
deliberately designed to defraud and that the business is not 
otherwise open to serious criticism, the opportunity is given to 
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discontinue the objectionable features, and the business is allowed 
to proceed undisturbed. 

Sometimes complaints are received by the Department against 
well-established and highly reputable mercantile houses engaged 
in transacting through the mails a business the integrity of 
which is wholly above question. Upon such complaints being 
investigated, it usually develops that misunderstandings occurred 
through delays in shipment, loss in transit or some other cause 
easily accounted for and explained, giving the Department an 
opportunity to act as peacemaker and adjust the difficulty. 

The prime object of the present law is to secure summary 
action which shall put immediate stop to fraudulent schemes, 
for the protection of the public. Obviously, the value of the re- 
lief to be secured by the public through any law upon this subject 
depends largely upon the promptness with which the scheme to 
defraud may be denied the use of the mails to further its ques- 
tionable purposes. If the action against it were to be materially 
delayed, or delayed for any appreciable time, the scheme could 
run its fraudulent course or transfer its affairs to other names and 
destinations before it could be obstructed by official interference. 

For this very reason, the power conferred upon the Postmaster- 
General by the statutes of 1890 and 1895 has been criticised by 
some—chiefly by those who have been hampered in nefarious un- 
dertakings through the issuance of fraud orders. It is little 
wonder that to this class the authority of the Postmaster-General 
under the existing law seems autocratic and tyrannical. 

These critics have succeeded in producing sufficient agitation 
to secure the presentation of a bill in Congress, the effect of which 
would be to deprive the existing law of its chief value. The point 
of the proposed legislation is that a fraud order shall not complete 
its effectiveness till the expiration of fifteen days after the object 
of the order has received notice of its issuance, during which 
time he is granted the right to file a bill in the United States 
Circuit Court—with the usual right of appeal from whatever its 
finding may be—transferring the disposition of his mail from the 
Post-Office to the Court, pending the final decision. 

Possibly, some of the misleading arguments—by those who 
have already proved themselves experts in framing misleading 
advertisements — may have reached the public as well as the 
legislative ear, creating some uncertainty as to the intent and 
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comparative benefit of the present statutes. If so, a single in- 
stance will suffice to indicate that the very feature which renders 
the present law objectionable to some is, in truth, the cause of 
its real value to the public—the authority it confers for summary 
and imperative deprivation of the use of the mails in carrying on 
fraudulent schemes, when the scheme itself is proven to be un- 
doubtedly fraudulent, irrespective of the ability of the pro- 
moter to escape a criminal conviction. 

A fraud order was issued in October, 1901, against an offender 
at Seabreeze, Florida. Subsequently, this person was indicted on 
the charge of using the United States mails in the conduct of a 
scheme to defraud. Upon a technicality, the indictment was 
quashed in March, 1902. In June of that year, and in February 
of 1903, other indictments were found; and upon a technicality 
these indictments were also quashed in June, 1903. Again this 
offender was indicted in February, 1904, and was tried and 
convicted. An appeal was taken, and a new trial was ordered. 
In February, 1908, the new trial was followed by conviction and 
sentence; but another appeal was taken which is still pending. 
By the prompt issuance of the fraud order, thousands of dollars 
were saved to the public. If it could not have been issued, the 
fraudulent enterprise would undoubtedly be still in operation, 
while the delay incident to a criminal prosecution for the same 
offence is indicated by the fact that, five years after the indict- 
ment, the case against the offender is still pending. 

In administering the present law the Department has been so 
consistently reasonable that there is little apparent occasion 
for recourse to the courts. There is no opposition on the part 
of the Department to such an amendment as will give court 
review, if it does not deprive the Department of its present im- 
mediate effectiveness and therefore of its entire usefulness in this 
means of public protection. There can be no objection to every 
man having the right of appeal to the courts against any possible 
or apparent injustice; but to carry that right so far as to take 
away the force of the order, to vitiate its effectiveness, or remove 
the matter from the jurisdiction of the Department during court 
review, would obviously render the position of the Department 
unreasonably embarrassing; as by law it would be expected to 
protect the public while handicapped by an amendment ren- 
dering it powerless to do so. 
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The present statutes overcome conditions with which the ordi- 
nary machinery of the law is inadequate to deal. The con- 
venient and almost necessary facility of communication afforded 
by the Post-Office Department and the freedom of communica- 
tion from inspection obviously lay the service open to grave abuse. 
Without this authority which enables the Postmaster-General 
to act quickly and effectively when unlawful use of mails is es- 
tablished, the public would he constantly at the mercy of hordes 
of rascals who have become expert inventors and promoters of 
devices to defraud. 

It is not the law, but the law’s delay, which the operators of 
fraudulent methods would be glad to obtain. For it must be 
borne in mind that many, if not most, of the schemes to defraud 
are of the fly-by-night order; of the kind whose methods and base 
of operations are constantly changing; who shift from name to 
name and city to city, for the express purpose of avoiding too 
close scrutiny ; who are often hard to locate for the deeds of the 
present and harder to convict for the deeds of the past. 

In New York, recently, a dozen different names were succes- 
sively used by one concern, a change being made immediately 
on the discovery that it was attracting attention—made for the 
express purpose of escaping the detrimental effect of a fraud 
order. This plan would obviously be much more successful if 
the restriction came from the slowly moving courts. 

It is particularly true, too, that comparatively little direct 
evidence can be brought into court against th> majority of these 
fraudulent operators. Their victims are p. _le of small means, 
residing at remote distances, whose individual losses are too 
small to justify the expense incident to legal prosecution. The 
evidence of fraud gathered by the sworn inspectors and admitted 
by the person or concern in the preliminary hearing may be 
indisputable, and without question it may justify the Postmaster- 
General, under the statutes which give him his authority, in act- 
ing immediately and effectively to prevent further operations of 
the concern by forbidding the offender the use of the mails, 
while he could not, nevertheless, produce in court a sufficient 
amount of admissible evidence to insure the conviction of the 
operator of the scheme. 

There are numerous instances illustrative of this constantly 
coming before the Department. Take, for example, the follow- 
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ing: The Reliable Blue Company, of New York, advertised to 
give away a “new automatic tension sewing-machine,” all charges 
prepaid, “to all persons who would sell thirty packages of Wash- 
ing Blue, at ten cents each, and remit the three dollars collected 
therefor. The offer contained the cut of a machine, and natural- 
ly led the reader to suppose it represented the one to be sent; 
while, as a matter of fact, the machine given was a toy, very 
small and of no practical value. Following is the reply of the 
company to a complaining patron. It illustrates the complication 


of difficulties above referred to: 


“Dear MapaM,—We have your letter and would advise you to keep 
cool and not make any rash statements before you are sure as to what 
you are saying. 

“You seem to think we agreed to send you an up-to-date, high-grade 
sewing-machine with all the latest attachments. If you can show us 
in our advertisement where we made such agreement, we will send you 
such a sewing-machine. 

“We will refer you to our advertisement, which evidently you did 
not read carefully, or you would not have cried out ‘ Fraud,’ just as if 
we were some common, cheap concern that was trying to defraud people. 
We cannot understand how a lady, who seems to possess the intelligence 
that you do, could understand the advertisement in any other way than 
the way it was intended. 

“You will notice the first word in the advertisement is ‘ Free!’ 
That means that something is given away, and appears in the advertise- 
ment to attract the reader’s attention. Then we say, ‘An up-to-date, 
high-grade sewing-machine, with all the latest attachments, costs from 
$30 to $40.’ You know very well that this is true in any store, no 
matter where you went to buy it. To show you the kind of a machine 
that would cost you the sum we have mentioned, we show a picture 
of such a machine. You see it thus far, do you not? But not a word 
yet have we said about giving away such a machine free. We next 
say, ‘Don’t throw your money away.’ This is good advice, as you must 
admit. We then go on to say in the advertisement, ‘ But take advantage 
of our generous proposition,’ and then you are ready to see what the 
proposition is. You will then find in the next words in the advertise- 
ment a distinct proposition and agreement as follows: ‘If you wish to 
own a sewing-machine that will do excellent sewing, send us your name 
and address at once, and agree to sell only thirty packages of our 
Washing Blue at ten cents a package.’ Then we say further, ‘When 
sold send us the money, $3, and we will promptly forward to you our 
new Automatic Tension Sewing-machine.’ 

“ Now that is the only agreement we made, and we carried it out to 
the letter. We hope you will sit down and write us a letter and 
apologize for insinuating that our object was fraud. You have hurt 
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our feelings very much. We did not ask you to pay us a cent out of your 
own pocket. We only asked you to sell our Blue, which you did, and 
we appreciate it. The money from the sale of the Blue was ours, and 
you could do nothing else but return it to us as you did. The work 
you did was worth a commission of twenty-five per cent., or seventy-five 
cents. We sent you a premium that would cost you in any store $1.50. 
Many ladies who don’t care for it for themselves give it to their daugh- 
ters, niece, or cousin or sister. 

“You don’t mean to sit down and tell us that you, with your good 
sense, would suppose that we, or any one else, could afford to give away 
a forty-dollar sewing-machine for the simple little work of selling $3 


worth of goods for us, do you? 

“Furthermore, we would like to tell you that we are a large and re- 
liable concern, and that we would not think of inserting an advertise- 
ment in any paper without first obtaining the best legal opinion that 
money could buy in this State of New York. Our advertisement is 
perfectly honorable and plain to those who read it carefully. We would 
advise you not to answer any advertisement again until you are ab- 
solutely sure that you understand it. We are sorry you were disap- 
pointed, but you would not have been if you had read it carefully at 
first.” 


The difficulties are apparent which would lie in the way of 
securing a speedy conviction of the perpetrators of this fraud as 
individual criminals, but no one will question the justice of the 
summary and effective fraud order which put a stop to the scheme, 
and surely saved a great many more from being disappointed as- 
pirants for a high-grade sewing-machine. 

If the Postmaster-General were confined to such evidence as 
would be admissible in a court of law, and first forced to prove 
the promoter a criminal, it is easy to see how it would nullify the 
entire benefit derived by the public through his present authority 
to act upon satisfactory evidence of every kind, collected by in- 
spectors and presented by the accused, tending to prove or dis- 
prove the complaints. 

It recently occurred in New York that apparently several 
concerns were offering, to people in Canada and other remote 
places, building lots represented to be located in fashionable and 
desirable suburbs of the city. On investigation, they proved to 
be waste land on Long Island, practically without value for any 
purpose. No one seeing the lots and knowing the conditions 
could have been induced to purchase them, hence a resort to the 
mails for distant victims. The courts could hardly have taken cog- 
nizance of a fraud before it was consummated ; but the operations 
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were brought to an immediate end by means of a fraud order. 
Criminal prosecution for fraud must of course follow the con- 
summation of the fraud, while the fraud order puts a stop to the 
scheme the moment its unlawful methods are discovered. 

To enable the accomplishment of this check upon fraud in its 
inception, is the express design of the present statutes. The 
fraud order is not intended to be punitive. It is purely protective 
—to prevent the use of the mails for purposes of fraud against 
the public. Following the intent of the law, the entire effort of 
the Department is the suppression of fraudulent enterprises de- 
pending on the mails. 

Since the enactment of the present legislation, over 2,400 fraud 
orders have been issued by the Department, but in less than thirty 
cases has the propriety of the order been challenged, and in none 
has the Court held that it was erroneous or unwarranted. In 
only two of the settled cases were injunctions allowed. One of 
these was upon a technicality as to whether there was a definite 
finding of the Postmaster-General that the business was actually 
in violation of law; and the other was upon questions of consti- 
tutionality, which have since been fully settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. So that the action of the Post-Office 
Department in all of the thirty disputed cases may be said to 
have been upheld by the courts. 

This record is of very great importance in considering the ad- 
visability of withdrawing the power. It endorses the conserva- 
tive administration of the law by the Post-Office Department, 
extending over the jurisdiction of many Postmasters-General, of 
different political parties. It emphatically fails to indicate any 
abuse of the power rendering a change in legislation advisable or 
desirable at this time. 

On the other hand, the Department is occasionally and severely 
censured for not excluding from postal privileges certain other 
enterprises and classes which are necessarily left undisturbed. 
There are many who misconstrue the functions and powers of the 
Department, and expect it to do more under the present law than 
is reasonable or possible. 

The Postmaster- General must not and cannot substitute 
opinion for evidence. In no case is the branding of a busi- 
ness as fraudulent, with the resultant exclusion of its corre- 
spondence and literature from the mails, justifiable except upon 
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complete and satisfactory evidence of its unlawful intentions. 
Frequently, enterprises are brought to his attention of whose 
fraudulent operations the Postmaster-General entertains little 
or no moral doubt, but which are so shrewdly and ingeniously 
conducted that it is a most difficult matter to pronounce upon 
them. This is particularly true of mining enterprises which, 
from time to time, are exploited through the mails, and which 
eventually prove to be fraudulent. It is often manifestly impos- 
sible for the Post-Office Department to determine with sufficient 
certainty whether mines in Alaska, Mexico and South America 
are, in fact, what they are represented to be. However, even in 
this line, the Department can point to many schemes which have 
been suppressed through its energy—notably the White Swan 
Mines Company and the Ubero Plantation Company. 

Ni aturally, the largest and most important branch of the war- 
fare which is being waged by the Department against abuses of 
the mailing privilege is represented in the issuance of fraud orders 
against devices whereby the credulous are deceived by promises 
of sudden gain or some other great benefit. But there are other 
essential lines in which the Department has directed its efforts 
toward purifying the mails. In the suppression of lotteries it 
has been of inestimable value to the country, as well as in the 
suppression of obscene and indecent literature; and during the 
past year it has effectually barred from certain offending news- 
papers in a number of our large cities advertisements of criminal 
establishments, the evil effects of whose debasing and illegal 
practices are of incalculable harm to our people. 

It will be readily understood that the guarding of the mails for 
the purpose of keeping at the minimum the manifold abuses to 
which they are inherently subject is a task of great magnitude; 
but it is being better and more efficiently done every year, afford- 
ing much justification for the remark, which was made not long 
ago, that “the Post-Office Department of the United States is 
the most effective agency in the world for the detection and pre- 
vention of crime and the apprehension of the criminal.” 

Much, indeed, which is not recorded in the issuance of fraud 
orders is accomplished under the same authority. Its watchful- 
ness and initial action have often saved the Department the neces- 
sity of further steps. 

The variety of devices for fraudulent practices through the 
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mails is infinite. Many of them are profoundly clever and in- 
genious, while others are so palpably dishonest that it is difficult 
to see how any ordinary mortal can be duped by them. The very 
depths of misguided ingenuity are sounded in efforts to obtain 
money and goods by fraud, but they always run to some extent 
in classes. It is rarely that a distinct type of fraud is confined to 
one person or group of persons exclusively. There seems to be 
as much fashion in fraud as in other things; and each fad, in 
turn, seems to find just as many waiting to be fooled. It is really 
the same mania which possesses the one who fools and the one 
who is fooled. Each wishes to get something for nothing, or 
next to nothing. So the schemes multiply and prosper—some 
of them phenomenally — until the Department steps in and, 
through the authority conferred by the statutes heretofore alluded 
to, exercises tl:: proper and salutary control which finds effect 


in the so-called fraud order. 
GEORGE B. CortTELyov. 
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FIRST STEPS IN THE WORLD.* 


Letters oF Ernest RENAN TO His SISTER 
HENRIETTE: 1846-1847-1848. 


Tue following extracts have been made by Madame Psichari (Noémi 
Renan) from her father’s correspondence; the letters, in point of time, 
come immediately after the “Lettres Intimes” and “Cahiers de 
Jeunesse” already published. 

The first letter was written by Ernest Renan some months after he 
had abandoned his theological studies in the seminary of Saint-Sulpice, 
and shortly after he left the half-way house found by him for a time 
in the clerical Collége Stanislas. He was now quite by himself; his 
University degrees were still to be won; and he was without other 
means of living than a pittance earned by overseeing boys and correcting 
tasks in a crammer’s school. He was already formidably endowed with 
learning; but, in habit of thought, he was still as unlike the new and 
free world which he was entering as was the church enclosure which 
had hitherto sheltered him round. And he was not yet master of that 
style which was to compel the world to listen to him. 

To one single soul he could pour out the tale of his every-day trials 
and triumphs—to his sister Henriette, who was living as a governess 
in Poland.. The letters end with the communication of the first success 
which won him a definite place “in the world.” 


I. 

“... Chére amie, I must i the quite distinguished way 
in which I have made the acquaintance of one of our philosoph- 
ical celebrities, M. Garnier, professor of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne.t I ventured to send him a few observations on an 
important point touched upon in one of his lectures. At the 
next lecture, he was kind enough to read out my letter and com- 
ment on it most gratifyingly for the unknown author. Some 


* Copyright, 1907, by Madame Jean Psichari (née Renan). 
+ Beginning of 1846. 
¢ Adolphe Garnier succeeded Jouffroy as professor and wrote and 
lectured on many subjects, such as will and belief, that must have power- 
fully interested Rena: 


n at this period of his life. 
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days later, I had a letter from him, thanking me for my observa- 
tions and asking for more to relieve the severity of his lectures 
by interesting debates. He also invited me to call on him, so 
that he might make my acquaintance. I had to accept both invi- 
tations, and shortly sent him another philosophic letter on a very 
important question, which was beset by grave difficulties. The 
discussion of my letter took up the time of two lectures. With 
the keenest interest, lost in the crowd of his many hearers, un- 
known to all, even to the professor himself, I watched the varying 
impressions produced by the reading of different passages of my 
letter. I was proud, indeed, I so little and lowly, to hear myself 
cited from such a lecture-chair and occupying the attention of 
80 grave an audience. 

“A few days later I paid the professor a visit, as I had been 
invited to do; and I was delighted with the amiability and kind- 
ness shown me. He expected, I think, to see a man thirty or 
forty years old; and my very young appearance—every one takes 
me for eighteen or twenty [Ernest Renan was not yet twenty- 
three]—surprised him at first. But he only took all the more 
interest in me. As usual, I had to tell him my story, which 
greatly pleased him; and he complimented me on what I had 
done. And so, chére amie, I had a delightful hour with him, © 
enough to uplift and exalt me for more than a week; and the 
remembrance of it upholds me when I stumble. It is so needful 
to have, outside of oneself, some source of stimulation. Only 
contact with minds can form minds. After giving me good ad- 
vice for my guidance in philosophic studies, urging me particu- 
larly to go up for the University agrégation in philosophy, in 
which he said, I would succeed well, he asked me to keep on send- 
ing my observations as occasion offered, and especially to visit 
him often that he might follow my studies. 

“So you see, chére amie, I am not altogether deprived of 
support from without. Besides, chére amie, I am reaping the 
fruit of my solitary and concentrated life, finding strength in 
myself and supplying by activity within that which is wanting 
without. Ht quot! am I alone when beside me I have Kant and 
Herder and Plato and Leibnitz? Where could I find men like 
these, and where eould they speak more intimately than in their 
books? I ery aloud as I converse with them; at sight of them 
let my seul within me be lifted up! And in my poor chamber, 
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bare and lonely, I pass moments full of happiness beyond belief. 
Then sad reality comes running back; but I heed it not in my 
speculative mood. Ah! how I thank God that he has placed my 
happiness in thinking and feeling! 

“There is only one thing to make me unhappy, chére amie; 
it is the thought of my poor mother. I tried to prepare her for 
my leaving the Collége Stanislas; and I have received a dis- 
tressing letter from her. She loves me, poor mother, God knows 
how much! But what could I do against my conscience? Oh! 
I repeat from the depths of my soul, if there were question only 
of my life’s happiness, I would have made the sacrifice of it with 
all my heart.” 

II. 

“_. . Do not worry any more, chére amie, about my wardrobe. 
It is much better furnished than you think; I have two of every- 
thing, and quite proper. I must. have explained myself badly 
about the sum I spent on it that you should be so astonished. 
Only think, besides what I borrowed of Mallet Fréres, I have used 
the 500 francs which Alain gave me.* Moreover, it has been 
easy to metamorphose certain parts of my old costume, the 
houppelande [worn by ecclesiastics] into an overcoat, etc. I have 
kept other considerable items of clothing, with which something 
can be done. You will arrange all that for me. I also had a 
quite new frock coat, which, by changing the shape a little, has 
been made really decent. 

“So you see my economy is no great miracle, and, had it not 
been for the enormous cost of necessary books and the purchase 
of a silver watch—an object of prime necessity in the life I lead 
—my expenses would have been even less considerable.” 


Til. 

“. . . There is no end to the complaints I have to make of 
my maitre de pension.+ During vacation, I did for him three 
times as much work as I owed him, lured on by the promise that 
he would not use me for keeping boys in and other extra services ; 
and then he comes and tells me it’s impossible, that I must go on 
as I did before! More still: not only does the little I earn not 


* Alain Renan, elder brother of Ernest, born at Tréguier in 1811, 
died at Neuilly near Paris in 1883. 
tM. Crouzet, proprietor of the boarding-school. 
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come to me on time, but I do not get the whole of it. I spare 
you the details of these manceuvres, because I can only speak of 
them as pieces of rascality ; but, by means of them, he robs me of 
a part of what was due me for moments so precious to me and 
which I had spent liberally for his benefit. He counts on my 
shyness and arranges things so that I cannot get out of it with- 
out telling him in effect that he is a rascal—and he knows very 
well I will never say that to him. Besides, it is almost materially 
impossible that I should keep boys in this year, seeing that it 
prevents my long hours of study at the Bibliothéque Royale— 
and yet these are indispensable for my work.” 


Iv.* 

“T find great encouragement for my work in the acquaintance 
I have been able to make with several very distinguished men, 
intercourse with whom is very precious in keeping me up to a 
high standard. I told you how I got acquainted with M. Garnier; 
at every visit J] am delighted with the interest and esteem he 
shows me. He has asked me to communicate to him in writing 
all the observations which come to my mind about his lectures; 
he is now getting ready to publish them. The same means which 
won for me his acquaintance has gained me that of one of our 
most celebrated thinkers, M. Damiron.+ M. Garnier had already 
spoken to him about me, and the letter which I wrote him so 
raised me in his esteem that he gave me advice which greatly 
flatters me, although it is not practicable at present to follow it. 
He strongly urged me to compete for the prize of philosophy 
given by the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, of 
which he is a member; he has been named on the examining com- 
mittee. 

“ Mademoiselle Ulliact has also procured for me the acquaint- 
ance of a very remarkable man, M. Emile Souvestre,§ whose last 
book shows much strength and originality of mind. He has a 
brain so moral, so poetic, that I forgive him the slightness of his 
faith in science and his consequent lack of enthusiasm. For 


* March, 1846. 

f Damiron, like his associate Jouffroy, had a great name in French 
University teaching for more than forty years, and is still remembered 
in the history of nineteenth-century philosophy, which can scarcely be 
said of Adolphe Garnier. 

¢~ An intimate friend of Henriette Renan. ~ 

§ Emile Souvestre has become a French classic. 
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that matter, intercourse with him could not be easier and simpler ; 


‘and there is a fragrance of suavity* in all that touches his amiable 
family. 


“ What a singular position is mine, chére amie, obliged as I 
am to gain acquaintances and to owe to my own efforts what so 
many others gain from circumstances. But it is necessary for 
me, chére amie, not so much for the help I may expect, as for the 
intellectual and moral advantages I obtain. Condemned to live 
in a heavy, stifling atmosphere, the soul would lower its tone if 
not stimulated from time to time by those who keep it lofty and 
pure.” 

V.t 

“. .. M. Guigniaut, one of the first among our learned men, 
thought my Greek composition faultless; it was ranked among 
the first, perhaps the very first—they never tell the part places. 
My Latin verses won me less praise; M. Ozanam found them only 
correct and exact, with little composition. Truly, when I made 
them I had but one desire—that they should be the last of my 
life. My Latin discourse gained me the highest praise from the 
severe M. Leclere.”+ 


VL.§ 

“. . . I cannot tell you the joy I felt, chére amie, when Mon- 
day, March 15th, at three o’clock in the morning, I completely 
finished the first-born of my labor—something which has cost 
me too much trouble not to be dear to me. Appendices, addi- 
tions, explanatory notes, analytic indexes—nothing is wanting; 


‘and, whatever may be its success, I shall at least have had the 


satisfaction of bringing a work of patience to a complete finish. 
It consists of four copy-books, forming in all 1,518 pages quarto 
size. The title under which I have had it registered is: ‘ Histor- 


-ical and Theoretical Essay on the Semitic Languages in General 


and on the Hebrew Language in Particular.’|| After hesitating 


* The curious expression “ fragrance of suavity” applied to his family 
is one of Renan’s reminiscences of the church liturgy —the Vulgate 
Bible’s “ odorem suavitatis.” 

+ October 23rd, 1846—University examination for license. 

¢ Victor Leclerc was for fifty years professor of Latin Literature, and 
for thirty-three years dean of the Faculty of Letters, in Paris. He 
edited and translated the complete works of Cicero. 

§ March, 1847. 

|| This first work of the unknown scholar won for him the important 
Prix Volney, for which M. Damiron had urged him to compete. 
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for a long time, chére amie, I have decided to sign it with my 
name in full. It is important that people should know there is 
some one capable of executing a considerable work on the Hebrew 
language, whatever may be the comparative result of the work.” 


[On the margin of the fourth page of this letter there is writ- 
ten] “Let me compliment you, chére amie, on the travel articles 
which you have published, especially the last one. It is wonder- 
fully well said and felt. You have something firm and mascu- 
line in your style, which is very rare with women. You speak 
French like one who knows Latin.” 


VII.* 

“It is over, dear Henriette, that day we were so long await- 
ing; and it will leave lasting memories in my life. Its last hours 
I consecrate to a talk with you, for, amid all the gladness it 
brought me, I felt a great void in my heart. You were wanting, 
chére amie; and, though I saw around me in that vast hall known 
and friendly faces, I felt alone since you were not there. I saw 
you placed beside me, and thought how much your joy would have 
been made greater by my own. 

“Tt was the first time, bonne amie, that I attended one of 
these brilliant literary tournaments, where all our intellectual 
celebrities show themselves to a refined public eager for enjoy- 
ments of the mind. The outer show, the antique ceremonial 
which directs these solemnities, struck me far less than the 
exquisite tone dominating actors and spectators alike and that 
varnish of good taste which is found only in Paris and has a 
stamp of its own in literary society. It is not what you would 
call the tone of the grand monde; on the contrary, the man of 
the world would find the manner pedantic, antiquated, tiresome. 
It is something much less arbitrary than that which makes fash- 
ion; it is much more the result of a high degree of intellectual 
culture than of long habit, which can alone form one to the easy 
tone of society. All these old Academicians, with their costumes 
and formalities of other days, their manners of another world, 
the oddness of them which makes one smile at times, are far 
from being representatives of the ton a la mode; but they repre- 


* May 3rd, 1847—Session of the Institut de France at which Ernest 
Renan was awarded the Prix Volney. 
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sent something better, delicacy in things of the mind, refinement, 
exquisite tact, and—what is still better,—science, thought, phi- 
losophy. 

“M. Tocqueville presided at the session, he is this year presi- 
dent of the French Academy.* He was attended by MM. Ville- 
main and Rémusat, the former secrétaire perpétuel, the latter 
chancellor, of the Academy.” 


VII.+ 

“. . . My first letter of the New Year is for you, chére amie. 
What reflections on the past and the future does it not awake in 
me—this passing of time which finds none indifferent to it! 
Will the year now beginning prove happier? Shall it bring into 
my life any great revolution? Will it increase our common hap- 
piness? We should rejoice, chére amie, that the obscurity which 
veils our future leaves us hope, and suffers not too clear a view 
to chill our efforts. I have a feeling of sadness at sight of this 
increase of years: what people call “the beautiful years ” of life 
are already far on the way for me. Strange, chére amie, that 
one-half of life has to be used in purchasing the other! And, 
even so, do we enter into possession of it? 

“Ah! how sad is life when we look at it in certain lights! Now 
that its flowers seem to have faded for me, my good Henriette, 
I must have great need of you. For my philosophy is sad and 
the light of science which bids me follow does little more, so far, 
than criticise and destroy. Doubtless it will lead to building up 
later—but meanwhile we shall have suffered.” 

NotE.—The foregoing letters are addressed after the old fashion. 


Mademoiselle 
Mademoiselle Renan, 
au chateau de Klemensow, prés Zamosc, 
Pologne. 


They are signed uniformly HZ. Renan or simply EZ. R. 

*“My father wrote ‘M. Tocqueville characteristic slip, for he 
was not very familiar with such names at that time. In French we 
say, ‘M. de Tocqueville;’ or, ‘ Tocqueville’ simply.”—Note of Madame 
Psichari. 

7 1848. 
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JAPAN AND TO-MORROW. 


BY WILLARD FRENCH. 


JAPAN says that war with America is unthinkable; yet—with 
America her only prospective antagonist—in dire national pov- 
erty, before the gravest financial problem a nation ever faced, 
she is recruiting her army and increasing her navy at tremendous 
strides. She is making commercial interests equal governmental 
efforts at private expense. Her merchant marine is astonishing 
the Pacific. She has lines to America, to China, the Philippines 
and Australia—iron ships, auxiliary cruisers retained by the Gov- 
ernment through generous subsidy, to be handed over at a mo- 
ment’s warning and quickly turned into battle-ships. Meanwhile, 
they are working night and day carrying mails and passengers 
and produce, building up Japanese commerce, establishing Japa- 
nese supremacy on the Pacific, enriching their owners and their 
country. 

The commercial war has been begun already, and we are already 
retreating. We have had fifty years in which to prepare for it. 
Half a century ago, after his trip round the world, William H. 
Seward, one of our truest statesmen, wrote: 

“European thought, European commerce, and European enterprise, 
although actually gaining in force; and European connections, although 
becoming more and more intimate, will nevertheless relatively sink in 
importance in the future, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands 


and its adjacent territories will become the chief theatre of human 
events and activities in the world’s great hereafter.” 


At the dawn of history the Mediterranean was the tragic stage 
of the world’s conflicts. Later, it was the Atlantic. The reforma- 
tion of commercial geography will transfer that stage to the 
Pacific. The transference has already taken place. Bordering 
on the Pacific is a population far greater than that of all Europe. 
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To-day their foreign commerce amounts to over three billions of 
dollars a year, though only the people at the very water’s edge have 
as yet participated in it. Of this the entire share of the United 
States is less than seven hundred’ millions, though we have 
25,000 miles of mainland coast-line, and own practically every- 
thing between Australia and Japan, between California and 
China. 

Of the carriers of this commerce there were never but three or 
four lines flying the American flag, enriching Americans with 
their earnings. The burdens imposed upon American shipping 
to protect American seamen—almost entirely the rakings and 
scrapings of other countries, who have come here to benefit by 
the protection—were so great and the foreign subsidies so effect- 
ive that one of these lines has been withdrawn, another has gone 
into the hands of a receiver, with instructions to accept an offer 


made by Japanese for the fleet and the business, while Congress 


held back, quibbled over, emasculated and finally abandoned a 
measure of protection that would enable them to hold their own. 
We are already retreating. We have already practically sur- 
rendered. 

During her late war, the navy of Japan overmatched anythiug 
that Russia could send against her. The vessels she captured, 
together with the output of her shipyards, have doubled its 
strength since then. The ships which she has already planned, 
and the auxiliary cruisers afloat, will double it again within the 
next few years. The actual fighting strength of Japan, upon the 
water, is destined in the near future to equal all that the United 
States can claim upon both oceans. Why? That is no foolish 
question. No country in the world is more desirous of peace 
than Japan. Peace means for her a conquest greater than the 
spoils of war. She intends to conquer and control the Pacific. 
She will succeed. We have too confident patriotism, too much 
blind conceit, to take a gentle hint. To Japan war is unthink- 
able. She hopes for peace. By her methods she can conquer 
better effectively in a war without swords and bombs—but she 


will conquer. Like the ox between the altar and the plough, on 


the old Roman medal, she proposes to be ready for either. She 
will persistently push forward one war till it terminates in vic- 


tory—or in the other. 
Japan is wise. The wisdom of aneient days is hers, and with 
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wonderful capacity for absorption she has made hers, also, the 
wisdom of modern days. The brains of the Orient and the 
Occident are hers. While she is bending every energy to recover 
from the economic effects of the recent conflict, she is forcing 
the same efforts to make for a still greater triumph—industrial 
dominance. Already trade returns show almost incredible prog- 
ress—the same returns which indicate our retreat. She must 
recoup her coffers. She is doing so in a way to strengthen her 
ramparts at the same time. “Great Britain and Greater Japan 
against the world!” is the slogan of her patriotism. Since the 
great alliance I have heard that slogan a hundred times from the 
lips of boys in Japan. The men only whisper it. To them war 
is unthinkable. But one who knows the Japanese knows that, 
“in his guarded tent, the Turk is dreaming of the hour when 
Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, shall tremble at his power.” 

We utterly fail to understand ourselves. Much less do we un- 
derstand the French of the Orient—those past-masters at the 
art of diplomatic civility. When conditions lead the Japanese to 
demand, where to-day they respectfully suggest, our self-esteem 
will be shocked. We shall be rash, where to-day we would better 
be prudent. “The prudent man foresceth thie evil and hideth 
himself.” Such a course does not strike our egotistic patriotism 
favorably, but in a certain broad sense it would be wise. We 
shall wait till we think we feel a kick, then war will suddenly 
appear to be not unthinkable but inevitable. 

We speak of America as a World Power. We boast of her as 
the strongest Power. We strut about with the “big stick” on 
our shoulders, and believe—honestly believe—that we are the 
key-stone in the arch of all creation. But the time will never 
come when it will not be wiser for us to think twice before going 
to war with Japan, no matter what the cause. The time has 
already come when it would be very wise for us to think twice 
along lines calculated to enable us to cope successfully with the 
inevitable future. On the chessboard of the Pacific we have been 
pushing our pieces forward without due consideration. Coloniza- 
tion and aggrandizement are not cardinal qualities of a republic. 
We have a queen in danger, a king in check, a castle unguarded. 
Just a pawn, pushed forward on the Pacific coast, filled the world 
with war talk. He who was deceived thereby was not wise, but 


he who let its significance pass was a fool, Mer 
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In discussing the San Francisco flurry, we betrayed a very 
high opinion of ourselves, in contrast to the Japanese. We fail 
to comprehend the truth that those brown people across the 
Pacific—in intellect and culture older by ages on ages than Ku- 
ropean civilization—less obtrusively, but no less emphatically, 
look down on us as barbarians who have gained a paltry, tem- 
porary dominance through the invention of slaughtering ma- 
chines. They hold us in a quality of contempt which has in it 
an .intellectuality deeper, better defined and more destructive to 
unity than any repugnance of race prejudice. They have entered 
ihe field of modern fads, simply by modern methods to regain the 
ancient ascendency which they believe is theirs by every prior 
right. Therefore is ultimate war inevitable. 

Conflicts result from antagonisms lying at the foundation of 
purpose and aspirations. Russia upon the Pacific was inimical 
io Japan. Whatever the pretext, the cause of the war was in- 
herent antagonism of interest. Our aims upon the Pacific and 
those of Japan have the same end in view; and at some spot, 
somewhere in the future, as a matter of simple destiny, the ways 
will converge to the point of inevitable conflict. The utter im- 
possibility of even remote amalgamation renders the absolute 
supremacy of one or the other imperative. No Japanese can be 
found in anv country whose complete loyalty and devotion to 
the Mikado has suffered the slightest diminution, no matter what 
relation he may sustain to the country in which he is found. 
The Japanese do not migrate to other countries with any in- 
tention of submerging their nationality. Wherever they go it is 
with distinct purposes and aspirations in which the highest good 
of their native land is the one paramount consideration. Wher- 
ever they are distributed, however numerically weak, they re- 
main a consolidated unit in support of the ambitions and in 
devotion to the authority of the throne of the Mikado. They 
remain and always will remain an element of strength to the 
Empire of Japan. 

From modern obscurity it has required hardly a quarter of a 
century for Japan to assume a position in the front rank of the 
nations of the world, as a military and naval power. It was 
gained through advancement in manufactures and achievements 
in arts, in science and in government which are unprecedented in 
all history—for the science of war rests only upon a foundation 
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of all the other sciences, and its triumph depends upon unity of 
purpose, loyalty and patriotism. No nation in history has ever 
exhibited such unity of purpose and such intelligent readiness in 
appropriating all that the ages have disclosed as cardinal virtues 
in art, in science, in government—and in war. This is the nation 
to which we would better give intelligent consideration when we 
pride ourselves upon our future on the shores and waters of the 
Pacific. 

There is little to be drawn from the lessons of the Atlantic, 
where the conflicis have been between people of the same in- 
stinets and habits of thought, who would finally amalgamate and 
form one homogeneous family, whichever won the victory. It is 
a question between Occident and Orient, between people dia- 
metrically different, mentally and physically, separated through 
thousands of years of developing along lines with no similarity ; 
diverging in ethics and morals; so separated by the inherent 
habits of centuries unknown that there is no possibility for them 
even to understand each other, much less to be possessed of mu- 
tual ambitions and interests. There is not the remotest oppor- 
tunity for sympathy, unity or fraternity where all ideals clash 
and motives have entirely different foundations. We understand 
easily enough that we could not become Orientalized in fifty— - 
or five hundred—years. How can we expect the Japanese to be 
quickly and completely Americanized. No. There are two abso- 
lutely irreconcilable peoples coming in constantly closer contact 
on the Pacific. Japan has begun a system of development and we 
of aggrandizement which is bringing us into such close entangle- 
ments that the settlement will soon be difficult if not impossible. 
The Japanese have already practically absorbed the industries of 
Hawaii, and have been coming to California at the rate of a 
thousand a month. They are aggressive, tenacious, capable, cun- 
ning, determined. Congress has dallied with the question and 
left an uncertain settlement of it only half adjusted, for fear 
of being offensive. The big stick already drops out of sight, just 
as our ships on the Pacific drop out of sight before the quiet en- 
croachments. This is pushing off an evil day. It is not prepar- 
ing to meet it. America must meet it, and America alone; for 
no other nation or combination of nations stands in opposition, 
either materially or commercially, to the expansion which every © 
Japanese believes to be his inevitable destiny. 
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We laugh at unthinkable war, having no use for it. We shall 
in no way invite it, or permit it if we can prevent it, having 
nothing to gain and some certain loss, however it terminates. 
That is our diplomatic weakness. Japan has nothing to lose; but, 
besides the certainty of easy acquisitions, she has the prospect of 
the gigantic stride a nation takes in war—such a stride as we 
took in the Spanish war, she in the Russian war. If the time 
should ever come when war, to Japan, should be thinkable, she 
would certainly arrange things—as she did with Russia—so that, 
in spite of our ingenuous reluctance, we—even to ourselves— 
would appear to be the one forcing her to a patriotic conflict; 
from which she could not well avoid emerging rather more than 
less victorious—in spite of our enthusiastic appreciation of our- 
selves. How easily such a trick could have been turned against 
us in the little game of school facilities in San Francisco, had 
war been thinkable. A glance at what might have been ought to 
impress us with the gravity of what may be and the importance 
of real, united, honest action, instead of the factional, partisan, 
desultory evasion which has characterized our attention to the 
subject in the past. 

‘If war had not been unthinkable the other day, if Japan had 
leaped to the defence of her subjects, within three weeks she could 
have possessed herself of the Philippines, Guam, Pago - pago, 
Hawaii, Panama and Alaska—without the remote possibility of 
our recovering anything but Panama—and then quietly and se- 
curely they could have closed every port of our thousands of 
miles of Pacific mainland seacoast, and have held them closed 
till we granted whatever treaty she desired. If this bare state- 
ment: is a shock to our egotistic credulity, we have but to con- 
sider it with our eyes on a map, till they become accustomed to 
the light, to see it clearly. It is a fact. But there is no haste. 
We have practically expended eight hundred million dollars on 
the Philippines to date, and if the prepared plans for the Philip- 
pines are performed we shall expend as much more in the next 
ten years—without a suspicion that we are rendering them im- 
pregnable or that there is a possibility of compensation. We 
shall not attempt to fortify our island possessions during the 
next ten years; we are too busy building a canal. But we could 
build that canal, and another just like it, on what we should save 
during the time of construction alone if we were to present the 
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Philippines, a free gift to Japan, to-day. Japan would not take 
them. She would say, most politely, “It is unthinkable.” She 
would not English the rest of it, but it would be: “I can have 
them when I want them. A few hundreds of millions of dollars 
more expended there will not hurt them, while I wait.” 

When the great dry-dock “ Dewey ” was sent to the Philippines, 
a Senator in the Senate Marble Room remarked: “ Another 
present to the Japanese.” 

Just now Japan is busy conquering the Pacific commercially, 
while our oppressive shipping laws and lack of Government pro- 
tection for our ships force us to retreat, giving her a free hand, 
neglectful of the fact that it will be vastly easier to absorb theo- 
retically what she has already absorbed practically. Just now 
she is busy populating everything pertaining to her future con- 
quests with her surplus subjects, and we are afraid to be drastic 
in checking the immigration lest we appear offensive. It will 
make absorption much simpler and easier later on. 

One night, late in the last session of Congress, instigated by 
hidden suggestions of a possible need of a gigantic navy, the 
Senate spent fifty-eight minutes in dispensing money to the Navy 
Department at the rate of two million dollars a minute. So far 
as this danger is concerned—and, in the estimation of many, 
so far as any danger is concerned—it was money worse than 
thrown away. To cope with the subject in that way, we should 
have to keep our entire navy on the Pacific all the time. So far 
as Japan is concerned, we should fare quite as well without any 
navy at all; and we could build four Panama Canals with what 
our navy will cost us during the construction of the one. 

Ships we need on the Pacific, but not battle-ships—merchant 
men to defend our commerce; carriers to share with Japan the 
colossal revenue that is to be gathered from transportation there. 
But Congress has spent the last two years in constructing ob- 
stacles in the way of any kind of legislation that would protect 
and encourage American ships on the Pacific—ships that directly 
and indirectly would double, treble, quadruple the income of the 
entire West, and be the strongest safeguard which America could 
place upon her rights in the Pacific. And prohibition of immi- 
gration—absolute exclusion of Orientals, most of all of Japanese 
—we must have, if we hope to retain the integrity even of our 
Paeific coast, war or no war. 
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We all understand this. Congress understood it. Yet, under 
pretense of preserving peace, the big stick was turned against 
American interests, and thus early we have begun to retreat and 
surrender, while our brown neighbors across the Pacific have not 
yet begun to fight. 

Every day makes the safe solution more difficult. Every day 
makes rallying power less vigorous. Every day gives better 
strength to any opposition that may be developing, and a better 
hold upon the Pacific to our neighbors. Every day makes it 
more probable that, whether the war be of swords or simple ab- 
sorption, it will end worse to our chagrin, than Russia’s war to 
hers. It will shock our pride, and we shall rise in furious indig- 
nation; but, unless we take better precautions in advance than 
we have taken thus far, the unthinkable war will leave us to 
swallow our pride in a draught of humility that will taste very 
had. 

When the Canal is finished, we shall be in better shape to 
profit by the hundreds of millions we are devoting to a navy; 
but Japan will know as well as we the approach of that happy 
day, and if she thinks that she may think war thinkable, she 
will have changed since her dealings with Russia if she waits for 
the completion of the Canal. We may safely say that, if doom 
to a war of swords is written on our foreheads, it will materialize 
before the opening of the Panama Canal. And even if it should 
be but a war of absorption—through our readiness to retreat— . 
it will still be sad to realize that, after all the time and treasure 
spent in building the Canal and perfecting a navy, we have lost 
the Pacific which will reap the benefit. 

WILLARD FRENOH. 
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POPULAR FALLACIES. 


BY JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, PROFESSOR OF LOGIC IN PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY. 


THERE are three fallacies, not referred to in text- books on 
logic, but yet so common that all persons to a greater or less 
extent are deceived by them. They may be somewhat arbitrarily 
called the fallacy of the whole and the parts, the genetic fallacy, 
and the fallacy of the half truth. 


I. 

The first of these fallacies is a misapprehension of that fa- 
‘miliar axiom, “the whole equals the sum of its parts.” We 
imagine that this is true in every sphere of experience, but it is 
- not. If our thought is concerned with magnitude, lines or sur- 
faces, and if it is a matter of indifference as to the order in 
which one relates the separate parts, then the simple axiom holds; 
but otherwise we run into all kinds of error and absurdities. A 
watch ceases to be a watch when you have merely the separate 
parts before you. The sum of them will not mark the minutes 
and hours. The collection of parts is not the watch. For no 
chance arrangement of parts can produce a mechanism; it is 
not the sum, but the ordered connection of the parts which 
makes the watch, the engine or the machine. And, in the case 
cf an organism whose parts are held together and coordinated 
by the mysterious bond of life, can we say the whole is equal 
to the sum of its parts? Try the experiment; analyze the plant, 
dissect the animal, and then essay a summation of the parts. 
We soon discover that it is an irreversible process. Either dis- 
section kills that which it investigates, or that which it investi- 
gates is dead already. A living whole is never discovered by a 
mere putting together of its parts. Goethe long ago exposed this 
folly: 
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“Wer will was Lebendigs erkennen und beschreiben 
Sucht erst den Geist heraus zu treiben 
Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand. 
Fehlt leider! nur das geistige Band.” 


The end of all knowledge is the discovery of this vital “ bond,” 
the grasping in a multiplicity of details the one idea which is the 
living principle of their connection. The discovery of facts 
which are not yet put together to form a whole is not knowledge. 
It is preliminary to knowledge; but to know means to interpret 
the accumulated facts, and to interpret them is to relate them to 
some significant whole. There are many to-day who insist that 
the investigator in the natural sciences, in political economy, in 
psychology should be solely a compiler of facts, that the man 
of theory should give way before the man of facts; for the fact 
is certain, the theory is uncertain, the-fact is born of reality, the 
theory is spun out of mind. But every fact, it must be remem- 
bered, illustrates some theory, of which it is a particular instance. 
To understand a fact, there must be an appreciation of its rela- 
tion to the universal truth which it reveals, and with which it is 
bound up by its unseen but “vital bond.” The isolated fact, in- 
deed, apart from its setting, has no meaning. The hand severed 
from the body is no longer a hand. The brain in the jar of 
alcohol is not a brain; it was once the centre of thought and feel- 
ing; it is now only a specimen; as a part of the organism it was 
everything, as a whole in itself it is nothing. Much exact schol- 
arship gains the letter but loses the spirit of knowledge, because, 
while collecting the facts, it does not know how they hang to- 
gether, or what they mean in the light of a larger whole. 

On the other hand, if one part, however insignificant, be right- 
ly interpreted, it will discover the whole. One drop in the test- 
tube, a single act of disloyalty in a friend, a glance of the eye, 
a gesture, a word too much or a word unspoken, and the whole 
story is told. The astronomer only needs to see how the arc 
begins to round in order to construct the complete orbit. The 
theory of reasoning rests upon this simple principle, that things 
are so bound together that a part may disclose the whole, as, 
when you pick up a single link, the entire chain comes with it. 
The prophet, for instance, is not one who in some mysterious 
manner sees into the future. It is the present into which the 
eyes of the seer must penetrate. He predicts the future only so 
far as it is wrapped up in the present. As Leibnitz once said, 
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“Every present is big with the future and laden with the past.” 
The veil is not between us and the future; it is between us and 
the present. We, dull of vision, fail to read the signs of the 
times. The parts we see, but we are not able to divine the whole. 

So also in any group of men, in a clan, a tribe, a society, in 
church or in state, the whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
The parts may be seen, they may be counted. We find them in 
registers, in rosters, in tables of census statistics, and yet the 
communal spirit which makes for unity and solidarity is un- 
seen. It is the esprit de corps, without which the body dies and 
returns to its elemental parts. And, within the still larger range 
which embraces the circle of mankind in general, the several 
parts are bound together as members one of another, because 
they are united in a common ancestry and a common destiny, a 
common weal or woe. The spirit of humanity makes all one. 

It has often been said that the great man, the genius or the 
hero, lifts himself above the ordinary level of mankind, and that 
he in no sense belongs to the mass, but is as one dwelling apart, 
self-sufficient, fulfilling the law of his own being. But the great 
man, if truly great, belongs in a peculiar manner to his day and 
generation; if not, there is no arena wherein his powers may 
find a natural manifestation. No man attains a place in the 
world’s history save through the part which he plays among his 
contemporaries and in his own setting. He must have the great 
heart and the great mind himself, and yet his following must, 
in some measure at least, possess the elements of ‘greatness. No 
general could ever prove his greatness with a battalion of cowards. 
The great prophet must gather about him those who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal; or who would hear his message? Luther 
had the Protestants, Cromwell the Puritans, Napoleon his Im- 
_ perial Guard, Washington the American patriots. The scholar 
writes for scholars; the man of letters for those who possess 
the responsive mind and taste. Behind the great masters of 
English there has ever been that great body of their fellows who 

“Speak the tongue 


That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


II. 
The second of these fallacies may be called the genetic fallacy— 
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the mistaken idea that, if we can only trace a thing back to its 
origin, we shall there, in that initial stage, find its complete 
explanation. This is the day in which the method of evolution 
prevails throughout every field of serious investigation. Back to 
beginnings! This is the cry on all sides, whether the investiga- 
tion be that of an animal, of a religion or of a form of govern- 
ment. The original part, it is urged, is the key to all subsequent 
processes of development. But the original part by itself is 
never self-illuminating. Even though in our researches we have 
succeeded in discovering it, we are at a loss to interpret its 
significance. For much appears in any initial stage which, in 
the process of development, completely disappears; and much 
lies concealed which, nevertheless, contains the promise and po- 
tency of all that is to be. It is of the nature of a cause to hide 
itself. In this respect it resembles the Deity—because, perhaps, 
it too is in a sense creative. The complete nature of a cause can 
be revealed only through the whole course of the process of 
development which proceeds from it. If every cause manifested 
itself fully in its earlier stages, then all knowledge would be 
attained by simple observation, and it would be superficial at 
that; but it is not. You ask, what is the nature of the seed which 
I may chance to hold in my hand? I do not know; but I can 
discover it readily enough. Sow the seed in the earth, let it be 
warmed by the sun and wet by the rain, let it grow in the light 
and in the night, then will come a revelation of its nature in 
fruit and flower. The seed does not explain the plant; rather the 
plant explains the seed. 

No more is man satisfied with that account of his nature 
which refers him to his beginnings, and traces his line of de- 
scent to certain “ Simian ancestors of arboreal habit”; or, to go a 
stage farther in this regress, to the primal elements to which his 
organism may he reduced, the oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon 
and what not of his ultimate origin. Is man, as we know him, as 
we know ourselves, satisfactorily explained by such beginnings? 
It must not be overlooked that, in that elemental stage, there 
must have been a potential factor which is not in any one of the 
original parts but pervades them all, which elevates the dust 
whence man arises and hallows it, which transforms the beast 
into the savage, and the savage into the civilized man. Call it 
reason, or spirit, or soul, what you will; it will never be revealed 
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at the beginnings of the process of evolution, but rather at its 
consummation. Explanation does not look backward to origins, 
but forward to the final results of the unfolding process. The 
process of development is always a process of revelation, but its 
beginnings always conceal more than they reveal. Man may have 
come from the ape, but he has come a long way. 

Mr. Spencer finds the origin of religion in the early super- 
stition of primitive man, the belief in ghosts, the disembodied 
spirits of heroes, feared, reverenced and finally worshipped, ap- 
peased by sacrifice, praised in song, in dance and prayer. But, 
here again, religion also is to be judged not by what it once was, 
but by what it has become and by what it promises to be. The 
early superstition does not explain the evolution of the religious 
idea in its long course of development through the ages; but 
the evolution of religion is rather the development of purer forms 
out of earlier perverted forms, it is the dying of superstition 
as the seed dies in the earth, generating that which is potentially 
in it, separating the essential from the unessential, the true from 
the false, a revelation of the inner significance behind the sym- 
bols of religion, of the inner spirit behind its external forms. 

When we trace the course of any series of events backward to 
their starting-point, we unconsciously interpret the initial stage 
in the light of all we have gathered by the way in our return to 
it, and thus we are apt to attribute to the first term of a series a 
significance which is not its own. As in a mathematical series, 
so in any series of events, the first term has no meaning whatso- 
ever unless we know also the law of the series, how the subsequent 
terms are related to the first and to each other in the manner of 
their formation. For this reason, we say that no history can be 
written by a contemporary. The current events show their sur- 
face significance only. That which is wrapped up in them will 
be revealed in time, and he alone who can read the course of their 
subsequent development is qualified to judge them critically. 


III. 
There is another error of judgment to which we are all liable; 
it is the fallacy of the half truth. This is a substitution of a 
part for the whole, and resting satisfied with it because it is 
thought to be the whole. Such a satisfaction proceeds usually 
from self-deception. It signifies a false mental attitude; and 
the disastrous consequence of such a deception is this, that one 
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is content with a fancied attainment when he should be restless 
with the fever of search. The tragedy of such a situation is not 
merely that the half truth is substituted for the whole, but that 
further inquiry is suspended, and that which should be a transi- 
iion stage on the way of knowledge is complacently regarded as 
the journey’s end. Thus we have partisanship in politics, bigotry 
in religion, the orthodoxy which regards every differing opinion 
as heterodoxy, the idealism that is unreal, and the realism which 
has no ideal, the egoism which recognizes no other, and the al- 
truism which dissipates itself in service of others at the expense 
of the obligation owing to self. How easily we overlook that 
fundamental law both of knowledge and of life, the law of com- 
plementary adjustment, the fitting of the-half truth to its other 
half, so that a balanced whole is the result. We gaze so obsti- 
nately at the one side of the shield that a shifting of the point 
of view never suggests itself. How, then, is one to know that 
the whole truth which he possesses is but the half truth and not 
the whole? Such a discovery comes only to him who has an 
open mind and a spirit of tolerance. The open mind is ever 
seeking a new point of view; the tolerant spirit is ever striving 
to put itself in a sympathetic attitude to opposing opinions, and 
this not after the manner of a weak concession, but in the in- 
terests of a critical inquiry after truth. For, suppose, upon a 
candid examination of an opinion which is opposed to the one we 
hold, we find something which we are constrained to acknowledge 
as true, then are we not warranted in concluding that it is the 
portion of truth which our opinion lacks and which is its natural 
complement? ‘The adjustment of the one to the other must 
surely lead us to a deeper appreciation of the truth in its en- 
tirety. All progress in knowledge has been brought about by some 
such process as this—a series of successive adjustments arising 
out of conflicting opinions. How many controversies in religion, 
in politics or in philosophy have resulted in the revelation of a 
larger truth than either side alone had maintained. The mo- 
ment any controversy appears to be so one-sided that the truth is 
wholly with the one and error is wholly with the other, our in- 
terest in it immediately ceases. It is in clash of opinion that 
truth is provoked; and it may well happen that the one who 
traverses our convictions may be, not so much an antagonist, as a 
collaborator in the field of research. Grier 
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THE DELEGATION FOR THE CHOICE OF 
AN AUXILIARY INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


BY J. F. TWOMBLY. 


Tus Middle Ages,.unprogressive as it was, had one advantage 
over us, men of the Modern Age. A moderately educated man 
could then travel all over Western and Central Europe and have 
no difficulty in making himself understood. He could converse 
at his ease with other moderately educated men; he could read 
with facility what they wrote, could correspond with them, and 
could go directly from his own university to universities in for- 
eign lands, and there follow courses with little difficulty. With 
his medieval Latin he was to some extent more of a “man of 
the world ” than his successor under ordinary circumstances can 
possibly be. 

_ We may call the Latin of the Middle Ages barbarous, monks’ 
jargon, anything we like; but it certainly was useful. It served 
the traveller’s convenience; it helped science in the Dogmatic 
Theology of Thomas Aquinas; and even became literature in the 
Stabat Mater of Giacomo da Todi. 

. This state of things lasted, to some extent, through the Rena- 
scence to the end of the seventeenth century. The State papers 
of the Commonwealth under Cromwell were written in Latin; 
80 were most of the scientific works in that and the following 
generations; and in Germany and Italy this practice continued 
until almost the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Many things combined to destroy the use of Latin as an inter- 
national language. The supremacy of French politics was one 
cause; another reason lay in the fact that scientists and men of 
affairs had not the time to devote to a complicated language like 
Latin, when they could reach a sufficiently large audience by the 
use of their own mother tongues, especially in France and Eng- 
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land. Finally, the exaggerated “purism ” of many of the Rena- 
scence scholars and their followers had its effect upon practical 
men: these scholars magnified the difficulties of Latin, desired 
to keep the language merely as a beautiful archeological monu- 
ment, and frowned down upon all practical uses of the language. 
They have had their way, and Latin is now for most practical 
purposes as dead as Egyptian. 

For a time, French to some extent took the place of Latin. 
Many English, German and Italian scholars gained a reading 
knowledge of that language; and princes and noblemen were 
brought up by French tutors. This predominance of French was 
due largely to the political predominance of France; and when 
the latter disappeared, French as the international language dis- 
appeared also. England, through its commerce and its political 
ideas, and Germany, by means of its philosophy, science and 
military art, gained for their languages a place by the side of 
French. 

We had, then, about thirty years ago, reached this state of 
affairs: there were three partially international languages— 
French, German and English—and many educated men tried to 
learn all three. Generally they failed most miserably. 

Now the world has advanced one step more. Russian and Span- 
ish must certainly be considered international languages, both 
for the extent of territory covered and the literature which is 
even now being produced by them. Moreover, the little countries 
demand that their voices be heard in the international assembly. 
They refuse longer to write even their science in English, German 
or French. 

Meanwhile, science, commerce, politics, social movements and 
ideas in general, are becoming more and more international in 
character; and they need more and more a means of international 
expression. To choose for this purpose one or two of the national 
languages would be useless; the rest of the world would be up 
in arms immediately against such a choice, and with justice, too. 
The idea of reviving Greek or Latin, although not open to the 
objection of “ favoritism,” would not really succeed much better. 
The Greek and Latin professors and students are opposed to this 
in any practical form: they are “ purists ”; they object to cutting 
out the difficulties of those languages; they are opposed to the 
new words and forms which are absolutely necessary to express 
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modern ideas. History, moreover, has proved this attempt im- 
practicable. 

What, then, are we to do? Use an artificial language—such is | 
the reply of all those who have seriously studied the question, 
beginning in the seventeenth century with Bishop Wilkins, Des- { 
cartes and Leibnitz. Many projects and plans for so doing have 
been put forward during the past two centuries, some sixty of 
which are described by Drs. Couturat and Leau in their large 
“ Histoire de la Langue Universelle.”* 

In the beginning of the history of these attempts the inventors 
“dreamed great dreams”; they proposed to compose philosoph- 
ical languages, having no relation to the national tongues. Their 
attempts ended in disaster and confusion. 

Later the dreamers grew more modest. They accepted much 
in the national languages, but they simplified too much the ele- 
ments derived from these, and added to them complicated gram- 
matical systems. One such plan—Volapiik—had for a few years 
a considerable success. It died, however, like all similar plans, 
because it did not sufficiently understand the basis upon which i 
an internationa] language must now be built. ; 

The experience of years has in our day plainly pointed out this t 
basis: An international language must grow out of the national 
languages; it must stand in relation to them much in the same 
way as they in their turn stand to local dialects. To a large ‘ 
extent the international language already exists; it is not to be in- i 
“ vented, but to be discovered. 

Esperanto, Idiom Neutral, Panroman and other late attempts 
to solve the question have accepted this solution. Their principle 
of being consists in selecting words on the basis of already ac- 
quired internationality; they differ merely in the application of 
details. Moreover, one of them, at least, has already proved its 
practicability and availability: it has spread over the whole world, 
and is being daily used for all sorts of purposes. We can there- 
fore hope, with good reason, that we shall soon see the effective 4 
establishment of a simple, adequate, international, auxiliary P 
language. 

In order, however, speedily to realize this happy result, we must 
do more than discover and build up and use such a language, 
however good. We must also get other persons, and many other 

* Hachette et Cie, Paris. 
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persons, to use the same language: we must persuade govern- 
ments and learned societies to take up the matter practically ; 
we must have it taught in schools and colleges. 

Now, to do this, to settle the question in the best manner, to 
select what is best in the various systems, it is necessary to have’ 
some recognized authority pass definitely upon the whole matter. 
This idea entered into the minds of several French scientists some 
years ago; thereupon they cast about for some means of putting 
it into practice, with the result of the establishment of the so- 
called Delegation for the Choice of an International Language. 
The Delegation seeks, in the first place, the aid of already or- 
ganized societies—academies, chambers of commerce, scientific 
corporations and professional associations. Every such society 
is asked to approve the general plan of the Delegation by a formal 
vote, and to appoint one of its members as its representative in 
the Delegation. The duties of such a representative are very 
simple: first, to act as a receiver of news; and, secondly, to help 
in the choice of a small committee, which will finally decide the 
whole question. 

Over two hundred and fifty societies have already joined the 
Delegation. Hitherto, however, the United States has been prac- 
tically without representation in it. Indeed, until the last few 
months no one in the United States had even heard of its ex- 
istence. Such a state of affairs, however, should be remedied 
immediately. The Delegation intends to settle the matter finally 
this year; and, if the United States has no voice in this settle- 
ment, it will miss a great opportunity. It will not do for our 
country, which prides itself upon its progressiveness, to fall be- 
hind in this important matter; it therefore behooves our learned 
societies and our commercial bodies to arouse themselves. Let 
their secretaries send for the circulars and proper subscription 
blanks. It will take but a few minutes to put the matter before 
the proper governing boards and societies. It will cost them 
nothing ; and they will be doing something which may prove of 
incalculable benefit to science, commerce and the general welfare 
of humanity. 

But the Delegation, though laboring primarily with organized 
societies, has not confined itself to the societies alone. It has also 
sought the aid of learned individuals, of persons who are entitled 
to speak with authority upon the need of an auxiliary, interna- 
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tional language. It has turned for help to University Professors 
and Academicians, and it has not turned in vain. It has obtained 
from this source over a thousand signatures, among which are 
found twenty-five from the famous Institut de France, including 
such names as Appell, Bouchard, Poincaré, Renouvier, Tarde and 
Lavisse. In German-speaking lands help has been obtained from 
men like Ostwald of Leipsic; Koch of Wiirtemberg; Weiss of 
Zurich ; Mach of Vienna; and Schuchhardt of Graz. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Belgium; the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences; the Universities of Kolozsvar (Hungary), Lyons and 
Geneva have furnished many signatures; and St. Petersburg, 
Cracow, Christiania, Naples and Edinburgh have all aided in the 
good work. 

In the United States about a hundred names have been secured. 
Among them are found such as these: William James (Harvard), 
Hollis (Harvard), Welch (Johns Hopkins), Ormond (Prince- 
ton), Macloskie (Princeton), Smith (Vice-Provost, Pennsyl- 
vania), Klaeber (University of Minnesota), etc. However, we 
are not satisfied with this. The United States as the most pro- 
gressive nation should lead in this matter. Instead of one hun- 
dred names, we should have five hundred. Our university pro- 
fessors, therefore, are also asked to bestir themselves, and to sign 
the Petition of the Delegation* just as soon as possible. 

The Delegation, as one can see from this short account of its 
work, is a perfectly practical solution of something about which 
many have dreamed to no purpose. As such, it should appeal to 
a practical nation, such as the Americans are supposed to be; 
and now that the matter has been brought before them in a pub- 
lic way, it ought certainly to receive from them a generous and 
ready support. 

J. F. Twomsty. 


* Information about the Delegation, printed forms for signatures, etc., 
may be obtained at any of the following addresses: J. F. Twombly, 
Secretary, 34 Green - Street, Brookline, Mass.; Dr. Percy M. Daw- 
son, Associate Professor of Physiology, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md.; Dr. E. V. Huntington, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Harry W. Morse, Instructor 
in Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. G. B. Viles, 
Associate Professor of German, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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LEGISLATION BY COMMISSION. 


BY THOMAS THACHER. 


THE agitation in favor of the regulation of interstate railroad 
rates resulted, not in any such regulation by Congress under the 
power vested in it by the Constitution, but in a delegation of such 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

President Roosevelt, after years of thought and discussion, has 
nothing yet to suggest to remedy the supposed (but undefined) 
evils of the trusts, except that the power to regulate all large 
corporations — or all corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce — be delegated to the Bureau of Corporations or a com- 


. mission to be created for the purpose. 


What has been done in the one case, and is proposed in the 
other, is a delegation by Congress of its legislative powers. The 
power to regulate interstate commerce is given to Congress. It 
is one of the legislative powers which the Constitution vests in 
Congress and in it alone. Section 1 of Article I reads as fol- 
lows: “ All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
the Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.” It is not said that such 
powers shall be vested in Congress or in such commissions as it 
may appoint; and it is inconceivable that “construction” can 
change the reading of this article in this respect. The meaning 
is clear; and there is, therefore, no opportunity for construction. 

Will it be suggested that perhaps the powers so given and pro- 
posed to be given to commissions are not legislative powers? 
Then they are not in any way given to the National Government 
by the Constitution. For the power given to the National Gov- 
ernment “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with the Indian tribes” is given by Sec- 
tion 8 of the same Article, which simply defines the “ legislative 
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power herein granted.” No power but a legislative power is 
given to the National Government concerning interstate or for- 
eign commerce. _ 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended by the Hep- 
burn Act, Congress makes no rates, lays down no rules; but rates 
are to be made, according to the judgment of the Commission, a 
body which under the Constitution has no power to legislate 
and cannot be given such power. This law attempts to authorize 
the Commission to do what the whole National Government is 
without power to do otherwise than through the legislative power 
which is “vested in the Congress of the United States.” 

But, aside from the question of power, is this practice of legis- 
lation by commission, already adopted as to railroad rates and 
recommended as to the affairs of large corporations, expedient? 
If it be assumed that to prescribe rates is within the power to 
regulate commerce, and that this power may be delegated, are 
we content to trust it to a commission? And if it be assumed 
that to regulate the affairs of corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce is within the power to regulate such commerce and 
that this power may be delegated, should it be given to a like © 
commission? 

The field covered by the practice, as adopted and now definitely 
‘proposed, is, obviously, a very wide one. The departure is not 
unimportant, but vitally affects the interests of the people. If 
it shall be followed in whatever field Congress is empowered to act 
under the broad construction of the Commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution here and there contended for, it will affect almost all 
the affairs of men, women and children throughout the country. 
And there are proposals to amend the Constitution, so as to bring 
other matters within the powers of Congress, such as marriage and 
divorce, inheritance and descent of property, ete. Are we con- 
tent with the possibility that, if what has been done as to rail- 
road rates stands approved, regulation by commission may he 
extended to any matter which is now, or hereafter may be, within 
the powers of Congress; or, in other words, that Congress may 
perform its legislative functions in any respect simply by cre- 
ating a commission or commissions to which the real work of 
legislation shall be delegated ? 

The willingness of Congress to shift its duties upon other 
shoulders has been amply shown. The Anti-Trust Act was passed 
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in 1890, confessedly without definite intention; the work of 
giving it a definite meaning was, in effect, delegated to the 
Courts. And now instead of doing the work which was not done 
then, finding the evils of trusts and prescribing suitable remedies, 
it is proposed that this burden be transferred to a commission. 
When it was thought that there must be some regulation of rail- 
road rates, beyond prohibiting discrimination, Congress, instead 
of making regulations, passed the power and the burden over to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is easy in this way 
to avoid criticism for not doing anything, and at the same time 
escape the labor of determining intelligenily and wisely what 
ought to be done. It is therefore fair to assume that the prac- 
tice will grow, unless it is forcibly stopped. 

If it shall be decided, in accordance with the views of Senator 
Beveridge, and contrary to the views of the Judiciary Committces 
of the two Houses, that Congress, under the Commerce clause, 
may regulate woman and child labor, is it not probable that th: 
practice of regulation by commission will be extended to this 
field? Conditions are very different in different localities and in 
different industries. It would be hard to lay down, by legislative 
enactment, rules operative everywhere which would be fair and 
reasonable. A commission can make its regulations to fit the 
different cases which arise. There would seem to be quite as 
much reason for regulating such matters by commission, as rail- 
road rates or the affairs of large corporations. 

If the proposal to give Congress power as to marriage and 
divorce shall be adopted, a marriage and divorce commission, 
with power of regulation, would seem to be in order, its license 
to be required for either a marriage or a divorce. 

And where will the practice stop, if it is allowed to run its 
natural course? It will not be allowed to run its natural course; 
a halt will surely be called some time. But a practice is to be 
judged somewhat by its natural results. It is not to be expected 
that Congress will delegate matters of tariff or revenue, or river 
and harbor matters, or the matter of appropriations; although if 
legislation by commission is wise, it would seem to find a more 
reasonable field connected with some of these matters than where 
it is now at work or where it is proposed that it shall work. But 
the field of its present operation is large enough and important 
enough to call for the most serious consideration. 
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If all legislative powers given to Congress by the Commerce 
clause, liberally construed, are to be exercised by commissions, a 
very large part of all the legislative powers granted by the Con- 
stitution will have been practically transferred to the Executive 
Department. The power of the President will be tremendously 
increased. Are we ready to give to the President despotic power ? 
Is there not ground for fear that there may some day be a Presi- 
dent of the United States not up to the standard of the past and 
the present in benevolence, integrity, intelligence and wisdom? 

The rate-making power was given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission largely because of the influence of the President; 
and it is his proposal that the control of corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce be given to a like commission. At the same 
time he proposes, if he does not demand, that the powers of the 
National Government be increased by transfer of some of the 
powers now belonging to the States. Centralization and legisla- 
tion by commission are concurrently suggested. The National 
powers are to be increased and to be delegated, largely, to com- 
missions to be appointed by the President and which will neces- 
sarily be substantially controlled by him. The two suggestions 
should be regarded together. They are part of the same plan 
and spring from the same general thought, namely, that adequate 
powers should be given to the Executive in order that he may 
work his will, according to his judgment, untrammelled, for the 
good of the people. Is not this to create government of the Presi- 
dent by the President for the People? Cannot the President see 
danger in this as he views the possible results of Presidential elec- 
tions in the future? And can we close our eyes to such danger? 

THoMAs THACHER. 
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WHAT THE PURE FOOD LAW HAS ALREADY 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


BY P. J. MCCUMBER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 


On June 30th, 1906, the Pure Food Bill, which for six years 
had been making a strenuous battle for recognition, passed Con- 
gress, received the approval of the President and became law. 
Under its terms, however, it did not go into effect until January 
ist, 1907. As an effective law, therefore, it is only about three 
and a half months old, and yet, it has already worked a wonderful 
revolution in the manufacturing and labelling of food products. - 
The great progress in purifying the commercial field in foods is, 
of course, due in part to the preparation which has been going on 
since June 30th, 1906, the date of the approval of the law. It 
may be truly said that the law, to a great extent, has been self- 
enforcing. When the manufacturers, mixers and blenders of food 
products learned to a certainty that the Government would take 
a hand in stamping out all descriptions of fraud, they immediate- 
ly adjusted their business to legitimate lines. 

Three important things were sought to be accomplished by 
this national legislation: first, to eliminate all adulterations 
which might either be deleterious to health or tend to deceive; 
second to prevent all misbranding of food articles—that is, to 
compel every article to go upon the market under its true name 
and showing its true composition; third, to bring all of the 
diverse and antagonistic State legislation on the subject of foods” 
to harmonize with the national law. 

Regulations for the enforcement of the act have heen establish- 
ed, in accordance with its provisions, by the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Agriculture and Commerce and Labor. These regula- 
tions cover the collection of samples, methods of analysis, hear- 
ings, publications, standards for drugs and foods, labels for pro- 
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prietary foods, adulterations, the substances which may be mixed 
and packed with foods, coloring, powdering, staining, preserva- 
tives, compounds, imitations, blends and all matters pertaining 
to commerce in foods, drugs and liquors. 

Advisory standards of purity and excellency of food products, 
which are extremely useful in the enforcement of the act, have 
been established in relation to most of the articles affected by 
this law. Under this act, all misbranded and adulterated goods 
coming from foreign countries have been refused entry at our 
ports. Laboratories for the examination of such goods have been 
established and are in operation at the ports of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, New Orleans, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
Laboratories are building at Buffalo, St. Paul, Kansas City, Gal- 
veston and Savannah. 

No appropriation was made to enforce this law until the latter 
part of 1906, when $250,000 was set apart for that purpose. The 
Agricultural Department immediately began to organize the 
machinery for the interstate feature of the law. Chemists are 
now being examined and appointed for the work. 

I am informed by the Agricultural Department that at least 
ninety-five per cent. of all the manufacturers of foods and drugs 
in the United States have changed their labels and methods of 
manufacture to comply with the provisions of the act. 

There is undoubtedly an immense stock of adulterated and mis- 
branded goods in the hands of wholesalers and retailers from the 
old stock which is still being dispensed to the public, but the 
newer product is for the most part pure as it comes from the 
manufacturers. There is, of course, a small minority who purpose 
to continue the sale of goods declared to be misbranded and 
adulterated, and to resist the law. No cases have as yet been 
brought into court, because the machinery for the enforcement 
of the interstate features of the law is not yet completed, and no 
importer has appealed from any decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in regard to imported food products. 

The most active opposition to the law seems to come from the 
makers of compound liquors, ice-creams and flavoring extracts. 
I am also informed that the State Convention of Millers of 
Michigan has resolved to ignore the rulings of the Department 
respecting what constitutes rye flour. They persist in selling a 
mixture of rye flour with other flours under the label “ rye flour.” 

VOL. CLXXXIV.—NO. 613. 54 
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But the general sentiments of the manufacturing interests of the 
country are strongly in favor of complying with the law. 

The most determined opposition to the spirit of the act is 
shown by the compounders and blenders of whiskies. The law 
chiefly defines what shall be deemed adulterations and misbrand- 
ings of food products. Following these definitions is this pro- 
vision : 

“ Provided, That an article of food which does not contain any added 
poisonous or deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be adulterated 
or misbranded in the following cases: .. . 

Second. In the case of articles labelled, branded or tagged so as to 
plainly indicate that they are compounds, imitations or blends, and the 
word ‘compound,’ ‘imitation’ or ‘blend,’ as the case may be, is plain- 
ly stated on the package in which it is offered for sale: Provided, that 
the term ‘blend’ as used herein shall be construed to mean a mixture 
of like substances, not excluding harmless coloring or flavoring in- 
gredients used for the purpose of coloring and flavoring only.” 

It was insisted by those who were seeking the enactment of 
the Pure Food Law that a large proportion of the proprietary 
whiskies were nothing more or less than fraudulent compounds 
of neutral spirits (alcohol) with water, prune juice for coloring 
and flavoring extracts to give them the proper flavor. For the 
most part, manufacturers of these whiskies claimed that they 
were manufactured by uniting different kinds of whiskies to 
secure an agreeable flavor, and most of them denied that they 
used neutral spirits. Congress, not desiring to do an injustice 
to those who blended several kinds of whiskies, agreed to an 
amendment of the bill which allowed the manufacturers to make 
their “imitations,” “compounds” or “blends,” but required 
them to label their goods accordingly so that a purchaser would 
know what he was buying. Congress intended by the law that, 
if a food product was made to imitate a different product, it 
should be marked “imitation.” If it was a compound of two 
different products, it should be labelled “compound.” If two 
like products were mixed together or blended, it should be labelled 
“ blended.” 

These manufacturers are now compelled to admit that they 
are using crude alcohol, water, a percentage of real whiskey, 
coloring and flavoring material, and that they are seeking to 
place this product on the market under the label “blended 
whiskies.” They refuse to use the word “compound,” because 
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that would ‘indicate to the purchaser that whiskey and some other 
material, presumably alcohol and water, were united. Thus they 
attempt to avoid the plain intent and spirit of the law. The pub- 
lic understand “blended whiskies” to mean two or more 
‘whiskies combined, and hence the desire of the manufacturers 
to sell their concoction of alcohol, rain-water, prune juice and 
flavoring extracts for “blended whiskies.” Congress declared a 
“ blend ” to be construed to mean a mixture of “ like substances ” ; 
and these manufacturers insist that, inasmuch as whiskey consists 
of alcohol, water, with certain oils and flavors, alcohol is a like 
substance. To me the claim is preposterous. Words are to be 
construed in a law according to their general acceptation. When 
people compare things and denominate them “ alike,” they never 
have in mind their chemical composition, but that only which 
appeals directly to the senses. Take, for illustration, a dozen 
different kinds of whiskey. They would be like substances to 
the general understanding. It is said that sugar, cotton and saw- 
dust contain exactly the same percentage of oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon, and they contain practically nothing else. If the 
position taken by those whiskey-manufacturers is correct, saw- 
dust and sugar are like substances, and could be combined and 
marked “blended sugar.” Glucose and syrup could be combined 
and labelled “ blended syrup.” 

As before stated, one of the reasons for securing national 
legislation was the belief that the several States would conform 
their laws to harmonize with the national law. This expectation 
is rapidly being realized. During the last winter, the follow- 
ing States have remodelled their food laws: Louisiana, Georgia, 
Indiana, Vermont, Kansas, New Hampshire, West Virginia, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina. Similar bills were introduced in North 
Dakota, Maine, Delaware, California, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Tilinois, Texas, New York and Pennsylvania. This shows a most 
noteworthy movement toward uniformity of law throughout the 
States, as well as uniformity of standards. The honest manu- 
facturer has heretofore suffered great inconvenience because of 
the diverse State laws on the subject of labelling, etc. Not only 
did the laws of the State differ materially from each other, but 
the construction placed on similar laws by Food Commissioners 
of the different States were inharmonious and antagonistic. 
Goods properly labelled to meet the requirements in one State 
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would be held improperly labelled for admission into another 
State. In the near future, manufacturers will be free from the 
necessity of making labels in accordance with forty-five different 
kinds of laws, as they have been practically held to do in the 
past. 

The Department of Agriculture will soon be ready to begin 
action in the courts against those who violate the provisions of 
the act. Undoubtedly, very few actions will be necessary. 

The moral influence of the law has been excellent. With uni- 
form State laws reaching every adulterated and misbranded ar- 
ticle of food which chances to escape over the border, and with 
a similar national law which can reach at the root of the evil, 
we may justly look for excellent results in eliminating all kinds 
of frauds, deceits and counterfeits from the commerce of the 
country in food productions. 

P. J. McCumBeER. 
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DOES GERMANY MENACE THE WORLD'S 
PEACE? 


TuE TRUTH ABOUT THE ONLY “ OFFENSIVE” Navy. 


BY W. G. FITZ-GERALD. ~ 


Among all the blazing indiscretions of Prince Hohenlohe’s “Me- 
moirs ” no feature was so embarrassing to the German Emperor, 
acknowledged War Lord of the world, as the continued harping on 
the fact of his requiring his new Navy for purely “ offensive 
purposes.” 

But this statement, even coming from an Imperial Chancellor, 
has long been discounted; Europe is convinced that the Kaiser 
means mischief when his fleet of “ Dreadnoughts” is complete, 
or nearly so. And no fewer than eighteen are projected, each 
mounting sixteen eleven-inch guns in the primary battery, as 
against the ten twelve-inch guns of the British ships. 

There are besides, built or building, a horde of giant cruisers, 
destroyers, torpedo-boats of 600 tons, and submarines that are 
the sum of all others. The Reichstag is to be asked for $50,- 
000,000 to widen and deepen the Kiel Canal and dredge the 
troublesome harbors so as to admit of monsters like the new 
“ Ersatz Sachsen” and her sisters passing from the Baltic to 
the North Sea. 

Kiel and Wilhelmshaven are fast becoming immense naval ar- 
senals; and within five years the Emperor’s dream of “ Weltpol- 
itik,” with a mighty fleet for a symbol and “ more markets; more 
room for my people,” as a shibboleth, is to be realized, as set 
forth in the inspired preamble to the Navy Act of 1900: “ Ger- 
many must have a fleet of such strength that a war, even against 
the mightiest naval power, would involve risks threatening the 
Supremacy of that Power.” This dictum, by the way, was a start- 
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ling advance on the very modest suggestion brought before the 
Reichstag three years previously. But the Kaiser walked warily, 
knowing the pitfalls that beset even his privileged feet. 

History records no such dramatic incident, nor one fraught with 
such momentous possibilities, as the sudden appearance of this 
“ Offensive ” Navy. It has been described as “the most amazing 
achievement in statecraft ever accomplished by a single man.” 
A little more than fifty years ago a German war-ship was unknown 
on the sea. A mere decade ago there were but a few insignificant 
ironclads guarding the Baltic and Black sea coasts; whereas next 
year the Empire looks for positive supremacy on the sea, as well 
as on land—a condition unknown in the world’s modern history. 

On the very day of his father’s death the present Emperor 
issued a General Order to his Navy, and from that day to this 
he has striven with the enthusiasm of a fanatic; the force of a 
Bismarck, and the wiliness of a Machiavelli, to educate his peo- 
ple to the needs of a Navy. “Our future lies on the sea,” he 
told them. 

He founded the German Navy League, which in a few years 
had a membership of half a million and an income of $180,000; 
he proved to British Naval Constructor Sir Edward Reed that he 
could design, navigate and fight a first-class battle-ship; and 
even the Imperial yacht “ Hohenzollern ” was made into a for- 
midable object-lesson in matters naval, so that it might carry the 
lesson wherever it went. 

But the Emperor met indifference at first, and worse. Fet- 
tered with a colossal militarism that has turned the Empire into an 
armed camp, the people set their face against a big Navy,—a fleet 
not only capable of defending their insignificant coast-line, but 
of operating on the offensive in distant seas. 

Their burden was already grievous. True, the best classes 
sympathized in part with their Emperor’s ambitions for na- 
tional greatness; but they complained his pace was so rapid he 
was exhausting the nation’s vitality. Thus the current Budget 
shows a deficit of more than $80,000,000. 

During the von Biilow Administration it was pointed out the 
National Debt increased $612,500,000; and colonial expenditure 
likewise grew to amazing proportions, with very barren results. The 
heaviest item under this head from 1893 to 1898 was but $2,125,- 
000; whereas last year the colonial expenditure totalled $51,750,- 
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000 ; and $45,000,000 worth of new taxation was voted last spring. 
Wilhelm II, it is an open secret, is bitterly disappointed with the 
failure of his “colonies” in Southwest Africa—Namaqua, Wanepo 
and Damara—upon which $175,000,000 has already been spent. 
The coast is appalling from a navigator’s point of view, while the 
interior is a region of sand dunes, hot steppes, wild mountain 
ranges and arid veldt over which the Hottentot, Hendrick Wit- 
booi, led the German eagles a weary dance that cost the War 
Office $850,000 a week, in spite of the new rifle and the vaunted 
“S ” ammunition. 

But Kaiser and Chancellor, as we know, have triumphed 
right along, and carried the Reichstag with them in passing plans 
for naval armaments, which are being carried out with truly 
American vigor by the German Admiralty, who never dream of 
curtailing a programme or dropping out a ship, as is so often 
done by other national assemblies. The Socialists, who com- 
plain of $4,000,000,000 having been squandered on armaments 
in a couple of decades, have been utterly routed; the Reichstag 
is still Imperial, and, as I shall show, the only “ Offensive ” Navy 
in the world is going forward at a feverish rate—even though the 
Empire has to sell $50,000,000 in new bonds to make good, in 
part, the Naval Deficit above mentioned. 

The Kaiser is inflexible in a matter involving what he told 
the new Reichstag is the “supreme duty of strengthening Ger- 
many’s position among civilized nations.” Now what “ strength- 
ening” she can want, with five millions of men already armed 
for battle, is not clear. Certain it is the Empire is now committed 
to a tremendous battle-ship-building programme for the next ten 
years; and it is grotesque to maintain that this mighty armada, 2 
with eighteen ten-million-dollar “ Dreadnoughts ” in the van, is 
wanted solely to guard 100 miles of mud-banks and shoals in the 
North Sea. 

The appearance of the British “ Dreadnought,” as we know, 
revolutionized the world’s navies by setting up a new standard 
‘ of speed and gun-power; but Germany intends to form an enor- 
mous fleet composed entirely of “ Dreadnoughts” so fast and 
powerful that as a homogeneous armada none other afloat will 
be able to bring them to battle. 

Their main battery carries sixteen eleven-inch guns of fifty 
calibres, as against the “ Dreadnought’s” ten twelve-inch guns 
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of forty-five calibres. And the new German weapons are of an 
unknown type, firing so heavy a charge that the 793-pound shell 
will under battle conditions pierce the best twelve-inch Krupped 
armor afloat, at 7,000 yards. 

The German Admiralty are satisfied they have designed the most 
powerful guns in existence; and each of the new monsters will 
carry six more of them than the next most powerful ironclad 
extant. The Germans have watched England, J pan, France and 
ourselves experimenting with giant ships in order to profit and 
improve upon all the best points, with special reference to Ger- 
man conditions. Thus, as her Navy will surely. operate in the 
North Sea near home, and in the adjacent Atlantic, less space - 
will be needed for coal and ammunition, leaving room for heavy 
artillery and far more of it. And the new German ships carry 
a tremendous secondary battery of four-inch and smaller guns, 
as shown in the “ Ersatz Bayern” and her sisters; for it is in 
these smaller guns that the German Government found the 
“ Dreadnought ” so lacking. Money is to be poured out regardless 
of nothing but the Emperor’s will. The Naval Estimates for the 
current year total $70,000,000, with a host of “extras ” (a million 
for submarines) ; and a prospect of immense annual increases for 
the next decade or so, until Germany shall be “as authoritative 
us was the Roman Empire.” These words are the Kaiser’s 
own; and all the world knows he means what he says. 
Next year there will be four monster German ships build- 
ing to the four British, so that England will have fallen far 
below her classic “'Two-Power Standard.” It will be the same 
with certain 15,000-ton cruisers of a new type; while a 19,200- 
ton cruiser is to be built as a reply to the British “ Indomitable ” 
of 17,250 tons. Thus Germany will own the most powerful cruiser 
in all the world, far exceeding anything that Great Britain, the 
United States or Japan can show; her speed, with Parsons’ tur- 
bines, will be over twenty-five knots—faster than the torpedo- 
boats of a decade ago! The horse-power developed will be nearly 
50,000, and the cost above forty million marks. Here indeed is a 
startling programme. 

The British Government, taxed on the subject recently by 
anxious members of Parliament, assured their hecklers they 
could build much faster than an upstart naval power like Ger- 
many. Now while that may have been true ten years ago, it is 
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certainly not true to-day, whether of private or Imperial yards. 
The German battle-ship “ Barbarossa” was built in two years 
and nine months; the British “Albion” took four years and 
seven months. Again, the German “Braunschweig” was fin- 
ished in two years and ‘eleven months; while the British “ New 
Zealand ” took three years and five months. And quite recently 
the “Schlesien,” 13,500 tons, the last of the “ Deutschland ” 
class to take the water, was launched in six months from the 
date of her keel being laid! 

Indeed, the world’s amazement on this subject would be much 
more pronounced were it not for the almost impenetrable veil 
of secrecy which Germany throws over her new ambitions. Count 
Ernst von Reventlow, her most distinguished naval expert, has 
cautioned all editors to refrain “on patriotic grounds ” from too 
precipitate publication of the Empire’s naval secrets. And there 
are hints in Paris that the new German “ Dreadnoughts” will 
spring surprises on the world’s Admiralties. 

Plans are quietly laid before the Reichstag, and then passed 
unanimously and put into execution forthwith, as in the case 
of the six huge armored cruisers added to the Programme of 
1900, and the flotilla of forty-eight fast and powerful “ coastal 
destroyers ” of 520 tons and twenty-eight knots. And before 
long Germany will have ample docking facilities for her new 
monsters, thanks to the immense programme of dredging and 
constructive work now going forward in both seas. 

For years past the Admiralty have been spending immense 
sums in new docks. and general extension of the great yards at 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. At the latter port docks Nos. 4, 5 and 
6 are now complete and will take in any “ Dreadnought.” The 
work of extending Kiel Dockyard, however, has been more difficult 
than at Wilhelmshaven, for ground has had to be recovered from 
the harbor. 

Beyond doubt it is from the Kiel Canal that the Emperor 
has received his severest check. When it was opened, twelve 
years ago, the biggest battle-ship afloat was the British “In- 
flexible,” of 11,880 tons. “We doubt,” said the German Ad- 
miralty, in effect, “whether 15,000 tons will ever be exceeded. 
At all events, why should we exceed this, with our home waters 
in the North Sea so shallow?” Accordingly, ships were designed 
to fit the canal as trains for a tunnel. 
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The destruction—by mine, torpedo or explosion—of the recent 
Japanese battle-ships “ Yashima,” “ Hatsuse ” and “ Mikasa” in 
the late war, seemed an additional argument against putting too 
many golden eggs in one big basket. But then came the recent ses- 
sions of the British Admiralty, supplied with unique data from the 
Japanese Admirals. And after these the “ Dreadnought,” an 
entirely new type, thousands of tons heavier than any battle-ship 
afloat, fast as a scout, because of turbine instead of reciprocating 
engines, in gun-power the mistress of the sea. 

Now no “ Dreadnought ” can pass through the sixty miles of 
strategic waterway known as the Kiel Canal, for it is but twenty- 
seven feet deep, with docks both narrow and poor. The Kaiser 
and his advisers debated long on the perplexing situation, but 
realized at last that the all Big Gun, Big Ship, with her consort, 
the enormous armored cruiser, had come to stay; and that they, 
too, must begin anew, as it were, and lay down giants. 

With amazing energy the defeat was faced, enormously costly 
mistakes written off as unavoidable, and a tremendous programme 
of 18,000 ton “ Dreadnoughts,” and formidable armored cruisers 
of 15,000 tons and more, undertaken instead. Yet even now the Ger- 
man designers cling to their own types. For some reason they do 
not believe in the twelve-inch gun ; there is no such weapon in their 
navy. And they continue to produce some, at least, of the smaller 
war-ships. Thus an entirely new type of small cruisers is built or 
building with a speed of twenty-four knots, and the British ex- 
perts declare these will certainly not be found in the North Sea 
and Baltic when Germany thinks the time has arrived to deal a 
sudden and smashing blow. 

Already the Australians are beginning to feel uneasy about 
the security of their growing sea-borne trade. German naval 
officers make no secret of the fact that their navy is not only 
intended to strike at Great Britain, but that they will rely largely 
for success in the suddenness of the attack. 

According to the “ Indiscreet Chancellor,” the German military 
party was thoroughly hostile to Great Britain so far back as 
1890; and of late strenuous efforts have been made to maintain 
an “active service fleet” consisting of two squadrons, one of 
cight and the other of ten first-class battle-ships of the line, 
with a reserve of four ironclads and ten cruisers and four smaller 
vessels for use as scouts, 
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German strategists and writers are constantly devising theo- 
retical attacks and designs upon Great Britain. One plan was 
the collection in the port of Hamburg of shipping with a gross 
tonnage of 500,000 tons, followed by the hostile descent of 
250,000 picked troops upon the British shores. The invading 
army was to bring with it but few impedimenta, save bicycles for 
the hybrid arm that was to take the place of cavalry. Only the 
other day thirty-six fast German destroyers, manceuvring off 
Cuxhaven, suddenly received orders to make a dash for the Brit- 
ish Coast, and they certainly succeeded in escaping detection by 

_the British naval authorities. . 

Ever since the amazing disclosures of Prince Hohenlohe, Eng- 
land has been keenly alert in all matters pertaining to the “ Of- 
fensive Navy ”; and public men whose opinions carry weight have 
been gravely warning the public that the hour of trial may be 
at hand. Sir Edward Russell declares “it is absolute folly to 
hide our eyes to the fact that all the war equipment of Germany 
is aimed against Great Britain.” 

Germany, it is explained, must have space to colonize in, and 
such space can only be acquired after defeating England. Africa 
is already parcelled out between France and Great Britain; the 
Monroe Doctrine bars South America—at present. Moves in 
Asia Minor are hampered at every turn; and another Kiao-Chou 
would precipitate war before Germany was ready. And as the 
French know, Germany never does strike until she is ready. More- 
over, the vast French indemnity after Sedan would be nothing to 
what England would be called upon to pay were she to sue for 
peace. And besides money, Germany would doubtless promptly 
occupy Asia Minor and Egypt, thus holding the key to India. 

Incidentally, it is said that another important goal of Ger- 
many is no less a nation than Brazil, and that if once the United 
States could be induced to abandon the Monroe Doctrine, then 
the Fatherland would absorb that big slice of South America and 
be satisfied. Certain it is that just now the Germans are suffer- 
ing from “ Reichsverdrossenheit.” In other words they are “ fed 
up ” on Empire, and not even their troubles in Southwest Africa 
can make them falter in the perfecting of their “ Offensive ” 
Fleet. 

That fleet’s activity is best seen at home at Kiel, on the Baltic 
or in the great naval harbor at Wilhelmshaven, lying behind its 
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dykes twenty feet high. Here scores of millions of dollars have 
been spent on harbors, forts, strategic railroads, docks and general 
works. Wilhelmshaven contains 35,000 inhabitants, practically 
every one of whom is in some way or other connected with the new 
Navy. It is sought by wire-pulling in Denmark to close the Baltic 
Sea altogether to foreign fleets, thereby securing effective pro- 
tection for the German Coast, and particularly for the port of 
Kiel. At any moment it is thought Germany may make a fresh 
move in Holland, and the inclusion of that country in the Ger- 
man Empire is one of the absolute certainties of the near future, 
unless France and England are both so strong by land and sea 
as to make such a project more than perilous to the Kaiser. 

It is thought, too, that a reconstruction of Central Europe 
may at any time add sixteen million Germans, at present under 
the Austrian flag, to the German dominions; and, moreover, with 
the passing of each decade, Germany adds eleven millions to her 
population, as against the five millions of England and France 
combined. European strategic writers are unanimous in asserting 
that Germany will not wait until Russia has recovered, but will 
“advance” within two or three years at the outside, by which 
time she will have a magnificent offensive fleet, manned by 
scientists even more thorough than the Japanese themselves, and 
capable, as her officers openly boast, of dealing a swift and crush- 
ing blow upon Britain’s sea-power. In this fleet lies the secret 
of British resentment towards Germany. That feeling flared forth 
over the proposed German “demonstration” in the North Sea 
when the famous “Mad- Dog Fleet” under Rojestvensky at- 
tacked the inoffensive fishing-smacks off the Dogger Bank. At 
first sight it would seem difficult to explain the friction and bad 
feeling that unquestionably exist between these two great na- 
tions. There is no sharply defined point of issue, such as Morocco 
was recently between Germany and France, but on the other hand, 
no secret is made of the fact that the “ Offensive ” Navy is aimed 
at British power. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that Germany absolutely vetoed 
any talk of the limitation of armaments at the Hague Peace Con- 


’ ference, when she was employed in putting the finishing-touches 


to a tremendous Navy, which one of her late Imperial Chancellors 
calmly assures the world is needed only for “ Offensive Purposes.” 
W. G. Frrz-Gerap. 
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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX, HENRY LOOMIS NELSON AND 
GRACE ISABEL COLBRON. 


“A SOVEREIGN REMEDY.”* 


Among the novels of this year, Mrs. Steel’s stands out as not 
only of value in itself, but as tending in a new and hopeful direc- 
tion. If the purpose of fiction be to divert, as we are so volubly and 
frequently reminded, yet the modes of entertainment are two: 
one may shift the burden of the personal life by confining oneself 
in something smaller, or one may forget oneself by entering into 
a fuller and a wider circling interplay of human currents. To 
those who prefer the ampler treatment, the turn of the fashion to 
a larger structure is devoutly to be welcomed. 

It has been said that “ were a God to tell his life, he would 
do so in two words.” 


“He lives full life who never thinks of life; 
He is half dead who ponders life and death.” 


It is, however, the business of the novel to ponder life and death 
and to portray the shifting circumstance of human existence. 

The slight novel of the fashion now passing concerned itself 
with the principal character, his vicissitudes, triumphs and as- 
sociations; it avoided daintily any deep delving and stepped 
warily over the most even of surfaces. But it was as possible 
that it should become a bore in its kind as that an uninterrupted 
perusal of the encyclopedia might be so, in another. 

Mrs. Steel is not a young woman; she has passed middle age, 
is a mother and a grandmother, has lived a full and varied life 
in different quarters of the globe, and has, as we may easily 
trace, never spared herself investigation or part-playing. She 


*“ A Sovereign Remedy.” By Flora Annie Steel. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1907. 
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4 comes to her task with a mind well furnished, with a habit of 
i skilled observation, and with the wide outlook of one who has { 
in the fullest way lived threescore years. 
In some ways, notably in the matter of plot-structure, “A 
i Sovereign Remedy ” is not so finished a work as “On the Face 
; of the Waters,” but it is a larger book dealing with more vital 
Hf and more abstract subjects. The mechanism seems at times awk- 
i ward, and at others it verges upon fantasticality. She has 
i drawn together the folk of a Welsh village, an English peer and 
i his circle of relatives, a heroine who is the outcome of a strange 
experiment in education, a vigorous and pushing young clerk of 
the lower middle class, several unscrupulous financiers, and has 
shown the interplay of life with life. Her types are distinct 
i and well drawn, none better, perhaps, than the sharp-tongued, 
| keen-witted servant, Martha, and the old gardener, Adam. 
If one compare this book with an old-fashioned novel, with 
“ Middlemarch,” for example, one finds it not quite so well- 
covered a canvas. Mrs. Steel introduces four love-affairs, inter- 
| esting and distinctly wrought out, two ending in marriage, one in 
| tragedy and deterioration, and the principal one ending in the 
more satisfactory and final solution of death, so that we may feel 
| that for the lovers the personal dream and its illusions are blotted 
‘4 out or else that they are in some way united and acquiescent. 
: As against this “ Middlemarch ” has for its love interests, the 
} affairs of Mary Garth, Rosamund Vincy, Celia Brooke and poor 
‘ Dorothea’s complicated relations to Casaubon, Sir James, Lydgate 
and Ladislaw, and there are as well Rosamund’s flirtations with 
: Ladislaw and Lydgate’s cousin and the rector’s disappointed love 
i for Mary Garth, making, in all, ten emotional threads of which we 
must keep the ends in hand. We have as theme the threefold in- 
fluence of woman as siren, angel of the house and saint. 
Of moral problems we have the clashing claims of com- 
fort and science in Lydgate, the perplexities of futile learning 
and faint performance in Casaubon, the difficulties of ordinary 
‘honesty in Bulstrode, the shrinkage of meanness and stinginess 
in the old miser, and the whole problem of aspiration and use 
i and wont in Dorothea and various minor problems. In Mrs. Steel’s 
novel the themes are fewer and not quite so fully worked out. 
We have the function of judgment in religion, the deleterious 
effects of religious emotionalism upon uneducated people, the 
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debasing influence of money (which is indeed the main theme 
and lends the book its title), and the vague encroachment upon 
the material world of those powers not yet accounted for in the 
dreams of our philosophy. So that the novel while it is larger 
and more significant than the current novel, cannot yet claim to 
have reached in bulk and significance to the standards of the 
great novels of a past generation. 

Still, there are many things for which we are deeply grateful 
to Mrs. Steel as we lay her book down. One is that the stress 
upon the emotional side of life is not overemphasized. Another 
is the vividness and charm, ,amounting at moments to lyric 
rapture, with which she depicts the Welsh hills and that far- 
away island in the group of the Sporades. We get from her 
sentences the scent of the winds, the vision of the flower-covered 
floor of earth, the shifting clouds, the very touch of the soft 
air on the skin as well as a liberal feeling for action. We are set 
free from the trammels of the individual life with its purpose and 
passion, its thwarting and finality, and come to a fuller sense of 
life playing over into death, of death overlapping and covering 
life, of the part turning in the whole and the whole beneficently 
engulfing the part. 

Lovutst CoLLier WILLCOX. 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


As Secretary Root well says in his prefatory paper to the first 
number of the “ American Journal of International Law”: “The 
increase of popular control over national conduct, which marks 
the political development of our time, makes it constantly more 
important that the great body of the people in each country should 
have a just conception of their international rights and duties.” 

Further on he says: “One of the chief obstacles to the peace- 
able adjustment of international controversies is the fact that 
the negotiator or arbitrator who yields any part of the extreme 
claims of his own country and concedes the reasonableness of any 
argument of the other side is quite likely to be violently con- 
demned by great numbers of his own countrymen who have never 
taken the pains to make themselves familiar with the merits of 


* «<The American Journal of International Law.” A Quarterly. Vol. I. 
First Quarter: The American Society of International Law. 
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the controversy, or have considered only the arguments on their 
own side.” 

Mr. Root here illumines with a single sentence a fundamental 
and, we may say, a constitutional weakness of our treaty-making 
power—a weakness that may easily become a menacing danger. 
Moreover, this danger is the more likely to be encountered the 
more intimate, and therefore complex, become our relations with 
foreign governments. And since it is inevitable that our interna- 
tional business shall increase, having already become of much 
greater moment than the framers of the Constitution, and Wash- 
ington himself, ever contemplated, it is of the utmost importance, 
to refer again to Secretary Root’s significant preface to the new 
Quarterly, that a sufficient number of our people ought to become 
so familiar with international law as “to lead and form public 
opinion in every community in our country upon all important 
international questions as they rise.” 

The great difficulty with our conduct of international business is 
an utter disregard by powerful interested sections, or classes, of 
our international obligations, and of the rights and even the 
feelings of foreign countries. The diplomatic history of the 
country is full of incidents that indicate the difficulty not only of 
maintaining, but of establishing, fair and friendly relations 
between ourselves and foreign countries. We are not singular 
in this respect, for Great Britain sometimes discovers that the 
interests of a colony stand in the empire’s way and prevent the 
consummation of an agreement which would be of great advan- 
tage to the whole, although, perhaps, it might be detrimental 
to the objecting colony. This powerlessness of the empire as 
against an interested colony was conspicuously demonstrated 
when Lord Salisbury was compelled by the Dominion govern- 
ment to withdraw from an agreement into which he had entered 
with Mr. Bayard. : 

So difficult has it been to secure proper consideration of the 
rights of foreign powers that the policy of ratification by the 
Senate has been called in question, as treaties made by the au- 
thority of the United States are, as the supreme law of the 
land, superior to State laws and even to State constitutions, the 
propriety of the Senate’s participation in treaty-making can 
hardly be denied ; but Senators often act under popular influence, 
and this is natural and to be expected. At any rate, it is to be 
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reckoned with. The Senate thus destroyed the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty which provided for general arbitration between ourselves 
and Great Britain. Thus, the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
defeated, as, subsequently, in its answer to the demand of the 
Gloucester fishermen, was the Hay-Bond treaty. 

It is only necessary to allude to these isolated instances, in 
order to emphasize the argument of Mr. Root. When John Hay 
was on his way to London, to assume the office of Ambassador to 
the English court, he had reached the conclusion that the United 
States would never again make an important treaty. In one 
way, his conclusion has not been vindicated, but, in another, it 
has, for recent treaties have been mainly negotiated with the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, or the majority of its mem- 
bers, as parties to the negotiation. It will be readily seen, 
however, that negotiation, except on occasion, must be grievously 
hampered when one negotiator is faced by so many negotiators 
and objectors. 

The American Society of International Law has established its 
quarterly for the purpose of furnishing a body of literature on 
international questions in which the country is interested. In 
view of what has already been said, it is apparent that enlighten- 
ment is needed in this country, and that there is needed, even 
more, a self-restraint and a largeness of view with which, so far 
as international relations are concerned, a democracy is not 
blessed. The habit of mind which leads men to trust to experts 
matters in which their own interest is involved, is not yet ours; 
nor, especially, have we acquired any part of that fine spirit of 
international courtesy which would leave unquestioned to a 
foreign power any right which it might have acquired by a treaty 
with our government, even when we are surprised, and discon- 
tented, by learning, unexpectedly it may be, of the existence of 
the right. If the association succeeds in stimulating the proper 
international spirit. even among a comparatively small but in- 
fluential class, it will accomplish something that is desirable. 

The Quarterly is, in itself, and, in every way, admirable. 
Among its special articles is one of especial interest in the Calvo 
and Drago doctrine, defending the position of the United States 
against international debt-collecting, while editorials treat spe- 
cially of the Algeciras Conference; the Peace of the Marblehead ; 
Mr. Root’s South-American Trip; the Newfoundland Fisheries ; 
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the Nature of the Government in Cuba; and the Japanese School 
Question. 

Very valuable features of the Quarterly are, a “Chronicle of 
International Events,” “ Public Documents relating to Interna- 
tional Law” and “Judicial Decisions involving Questions of 
International Law.” 

In a supplement are contained copies of important interna- 
tional documents, including Sefior Drago’s letter of 1902, to the 
Argentine Minister at Washington, a letter which contains the 
authoritative statement of his doctrine; the text of the agreement 
between England and France respecting Egypt and Morocco, and 
the convention between the two of 1904; the text of the Peace of 
Portsmouth ; the Newfoundland Act of 1905; our own Immigra- 
tion Act of 1906; and the General Act of the Algeciras Con- 
ference. 

As the table of contents indicates, the Quarterly promises to 
be an international book of reference for the publicist, the student 
of international law and history, and for the writer on public 
questions. 

Henry Loomis NEtson. 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS.* 


Tue English publishers of the Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe 
tell us that the translation is made from the first, unexpurgated, 
German edition, the book now selling in Germany being a second 
edition revised by order of the Emperor. It therefore shares the 
faults of the German edition—long-windedness and futile digres- 
sions—end has a full sufficiency of faults of its own, particularly 
in the spelling of German words. This last, as well as faults of 
proof-reading in the English text, may be due to the hasty prepara- 
tion of this translation, and may be forgiven, therefore, as they are 
not very serious. 

The German editor of the Memoirs, Friedrich Curtius, per- 
formed his task under the most difficult conditions possible. He 
had been engaged for the work by Prince Hohenlohe himself only 
a few short weeks before the latter’s death. The Prince had dis- 
tinctly stated that the book was to be in the nature of a volume 
of memoirs, not a connected biography. It therefore became nec- 


*“ Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst.” New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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essary for the editor to undertake the task of arranging a tre- 
mendous mass of miscellaneous papers, and printing them as they 
were, reverence to the wishes of the dead Prince forbidding any 
interference on the part of others. Had Prince Hohenlohe beer. 
able to supervise the work himself, he would doubtless have elimi- 
nated much unnecessary repetitionary matter, and, in the light 
of subsequent events as well as in the light of his own riper 
judgment, would doubtless have suppressed much conjecturing 
and prophesying anent politicial doings. Particularly in cases 
where the passing of time proved his judgment to have been a 
false one. 

Considering them as they are now, the two copious volumes ci 
ihe Memoirs present moments of intermittent charm, records of 
much value in the more intimate history of so-called “ high poli- 
tics” and long stretches of gossip, conjecture, barren tedium. 

There is one picture that stands out complete when one has 
finished the reading, however, and that is the portrait of the 
Prince himself. Careful and guarded though his utterances are 
when speaking of others, he gives us now and then a glimpse 
into his own inner life, and he gives us a great deal of involuntary 
self-revelation in his opinions of men and things. It is an agree- 
able personality, on the whole. A courtly, well-meaning gentle- 
man, taking the doctrine of noblesse oblige very seriously ; earnest, 
high - minded and clean - living, deeply religious without cant, 
broad-minded, as far as it was possible for one of his station and 
his mental calibre to be, eminently tactful and diplomatic in pub- 
lic and private life. He is kind to those who serve him, amiable 
always to his equals whatever his private opinion may be, admir- 
ingly tolerant of the wishes of his pleasure-loving wife, although 
caring little for social gayety himself; he is not ambitious, be- 
cause birth had placed him in a position as high as he could wish 
for, but desirous seriously of doing some good in the world, 
and anxious to avoid the hollow pleasure-seeking idleness in which 
the lives of most of his class are passed. Of this he says, in a 
letter to a favorite sister : 


“The happy ones in this country and in our class are not the men 
but the women, provided that +hey appreciate their situation. Nothing 
more easily depresses a clever, thoughtful man than the consciousness 
that he has no object for his efforts and activities. Do not tell me that 
I ought to be content with my present sphere. It does not give me 
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nearly enough to do, and the occupation which it provides is not of the 
kind to raise the mind. It may be all very well for later years, but it 
is no school for life, and I must insist on going to school. I will and 
must recognize the truth of Chamisso’s words, ‘Let us work and create 
by means of our knowledge lest we should conceive the idea of blowing 


our brains out.’ ” 


A prince of royal blood who has such a view of life and seri- 
ously endeavors to live up to it, compels admiration for his char- 
acter, be his mentality what it may. 

The point of view from which we see the many men of many 
lands and the many stirring events that passed before the Prince’s 
ken, is naturally a one-sided one. Whole strata of vivid life, 
seething through the march of eventful years in civilization’s on- 
tush, were blank pages to him. They meant nothing to him; he 
did not understand them. The bird’s-eye view of life is not al- 
ways a correct one. It is far harder to arrive at a just under- 
standing of values when life is looked at from above, and the man 
in the street has a better chance of knowing what Life really is 
than the prince of the blood who has never been allowed to form 
an opinion at first hand, has never had any opportunity of so 
doing. Hohenlohe travelled much, but apart from the varying 
landscape beauties, and the actual moving about in trains and 
boats, he did not travel. For it was the same cosmopolitanly 
educated, cosmopolitanly thinking, French-speaking circle of 
royalties, princes and high-priced statesmen that he met every- 
where. An occasional stranger from the great outside world who 
happened into this charmed region was too much of a curiosity to 
be understood as a type. Therefore it is unjust to cavil at the 
well-meaning, tactful Prince because he did not write about 
things he did not know nor understand. He showed his tact and 
his wisdom by restricting himself to subjects that came within the 
limit of his particular sort of knowledge of life. 

Within these limits he saw much. His desire for public life 
led him first into the service of Bavaria—his position as 
mediatized prince placed him outside the necessity of allegiance 
to any particular German monarch—and he soon won the 
position of a Cabinet Minister. His total lack of the particular- 
istic patriotism which was then in its last throes and was keeping 
German politics in a turmoil, fitted him eminently for the post 
of Foreign Minister, and he became a necessary part of the diplo- 
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matic relations between Bavaria and Prussia. Prince Hohenlohe 
believed in German unity, and understood the growing power and 
energy of Prussia. He thought that German unity could take the 
form of an alliance of an association of Southern States, with 
Bavaria at the head, in union with the North German Federation, 
led by Prussia. He held out for the measure of independence to 
which Bavaria’s history and importance entitled her, but it is 
easy to sec, in spite of the guarded character of his political ut- 
‘terances, that Prince Hohenlohe suspected Bismarck’s designs in 
drawing out the negotiations for union, in temporizing on any 
excuse. Dimly he foresaw that what Bismarck wanted was not a 
coalition on terms laid down by the still powerful alliance of 
Southern States. His scheme was German unity, with Prussia 
in the lead, the Southern States forced to come in on Prussia’s 
terms. All he was working for before that was merely the assur- 
ance that the Southern States would lend him military support 
in case of war. Sure of this, he brought about the war, and then 
could dictate his own terms to the rest of Germany. Hchenlohe 
suspected this, but shrugged his shoulders and went on his quiet, 
tactful way, realizing how powerless he was against Prussian 
bulldog aggressiveness. 

When the Prince is writing of his many years in public life in 
Munich we wish he had not been quite so imbued with reverential 
respect for the person of a monarch. We would like to have heard 
something more, from one in close personal connection with Lud- 
wig II, of the life of that unfortunate king, whose mental trouble 
was drawing down over him just at that time. And there is one 
thing Prince Hohenlohe might have altered had he arranged his 
papers himself. It is hardly possible even for a prince of royal 
blood, in the light of what has come since, to dismiss Richard 
Wagner with a few short sentences that show he was considered 
nothing more than a vulgar favor-hunting hanger-on of royalty. 

Prince Chlodwig glided naturally into Prussian service after 
many years of journeyings, public and private. He was preemi- 
nently fitted for President of the Reichstag as well as for Imperial 
Ambassador to Paris, both positions requiring the unselfish tact 
that would allow him to be merely a courtly “ buffer ” between the 
brutality of Bismarckian directness and the sensitiveness of the 
outer world. During these years Prince Hohenlohe bore to Bis- 
marck somewhat of the relation that a tactful, well-bred wife 
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bears towards a husband who has made his way by sheer force of 

talent and personality. Bismarck said what he wished to do or 

to have done. Hohenlohe translated it into the carefully chosen 

words of social and diplomatic relations, and things went well. 

Nobody’s feelings were hurt, and the things desired were accom- 

plished. The Governorship of Alsace-Lorraine was another such 

“buffer ” position, demanding infinite tact against pressure from » 
above, discontent from below. Then, finally, at an age when most 

men retire from public life, Prince Chlodwig found himself 

Chancellor of the Empire. 

The last portion of the book, dealing with these years of exalted 
office, should be the most interesting of all. But it is sappy and 
unsatisfactory. The editor tells us that the events here spoken 
of are too recent, and the personages mentioned, most of them, 
still alive, and that therefore he could make but sparing use of the 
Prince’s copious notes of his term as Chancellor. He promises 
more later; it is easy to see just what he is waiting for before 
publishing the later book. And it is also easy to see, from what 
has been printed, that it is in this portion of the volume that 
most of the Imperial-decreed expurgation took place. 

Prince Hohenlohe believes in a “ king by the grace of God,” but 
the Hohenzollern family are upstarts compared with the Hohen- 
lohes, and it is hardly to be expected that a veteran diplomat who 
had seen fifty years of active service would always be quite as 
devout, in his private thoughts, as his youthful master would wish 
him to be. What he does allow himself to say at times, or rather 
what the editor allows him to say, makes us curious to know what 
he really did say when writing in his private diary. 

Grace IsaBEL CoLBRON. 


WORLD-POLITICS. 


LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG. 


Lonpvon, March, 1907. 


Since my last communication we have passed through some 
not uneventful weeks. Parliament has met, is now, indeed, on 
the point of adjourning for the Easter recess, and the London 
County Council elections have been held. The latter event posi- 
tively for a time overshadowed the former. The opening days 
of March saw a phenomenon unique in English politics. It saw 
London, and not only London, but the whole country, turning 
its back on the national legislature at Westminster and absorbed 
in a purely local struggle for the capture of the capital. Like 
nearly every metropolis, London, as a rule, is magnificently in- 
different to its civic affairs. It is altogether too rich, too languid, 
too vast, too sociable to develop any real sense of corporate unity, 
any active and genuine consciousness of local patriotism. Until 
the campaign of a few weeks ago, the municipal electorate of 
London was very largely an unplumbed sea. It was rarely that 
more than half the voters on the register took the trouble to go 
to the poll. In the eighteen years of its existence, the London 
County Council, except between 1895 and 1898, when the two 
parties were equally balanced, had been uniformly under the 
control of the Progressives, of those, that is, who favored the 
policy of municipal ownership. Their opponents, the Moderates, 
or, as they now call themselves, the Municipal Reformers, having 
no alternative policy to put forward and no effective rallying 
ery, had been practically reduced to the réle of unproductive criti- 
cism. But this year, for the first time in their history, they 
roused themselves to a tremendous effort. They collected a 
huge campaign fund, covered the walls with cartoons and plac- 
ards, deafened the city with their denunciations of extrava- 
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gance, socialism, jobbery and inefficiency, and after a struggle of 
almost incredible abuse, they flung the Progressives out of power. 
Before the election, the Progressives had a majority of 50; to- 
day they are in a minority of 40. But it is an amazing com- 
mentary on London’s imperturbable want of interest in local 
questions that, even after these unparalleled efforts, only fifty- 
two per cent. of the voters went to the poll. 

It is difficult to appraise aright a victory won by such means and 
so clearly destitute of finality. Taking it as a whole the Progres- 
sives’ record during the past eighteen years has been one of 
splendid energy and success. They have made London a cleaner, 
brighter, healthier and far more convenient city to live in and 
move about in. Some of their enterprises may have been un- 
fortunate—the municipal service of steamers on the Thames, for 
instance, has turned out badly—and a certain amount of waste- 
fulness may properly be charged against them. But no sug- 
gestion of corruption or “graft” has ever clung to them, and 
in rescuing water, light and traction from the grip of private 
monopolies they have unquestionably been carrying out a policy 
that commends itself to the great majority of Londoners. As a 
matter of fact, London is still very far behind Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester in the development of municipal en- 
terprise. It is true that the rates have risen on an average 
throughout London in the last ten years by one shilling and 
fourpence (about thirty-three cents). But only an infinitesimal 
portion of this increase can be laid at the door of the County 
Council—not more, I think, than twopence. The growing needs 
of education and the Conservative policy of putting the denomi- 
national schools upon the rates have been responsible for most 
of it; and the borough councils and guardians, on which bodies 
the Moderates have usually predominated, and the metropolitan 
asylums board for the remainder. The Moderates at the recent 
election obscured these facts by every artifice of misrepresenta- 
tion. They made the most of the loss on the Thames steamboats 
and of two or three other shortcomings and irregularities that, 
except during an election, nobody would have thought worth 
troubling about. With far greater fairness and effect they argued 
that the policy pursued by the Progressives could only end in the 
duplication, on an infinitely vaster scale, of the scandals that had 
been unearthed in Poplar and West Ham, in the gradual repres- 
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sion of individual effort and enterprise, and in the erection of a 
spendthrift, demoralized and semi-Socialist state. They at- 
tacked, too, the Progressives’ methods of finance and accounts, 
and charged them with concealing losses on some of their under- 
takings by a confused system of bookkeeping and inadequate 
audits. 

All this told heavily. Many people felt, anyway, that the 
Progressives had been in office quite long enough, and that a 
few years of opposition would do them no harm. Many more were 
disturbed by the projects of old-age pensions, State aid for the 
unemployed, free meals for school children, and so on, which the 
incursion of the Labor Party has thrust into the forefront of 
English politics, and were anxious to strike at the spirit behind 
such projects at every opportunity. Again, the Progressives were 
appealing to Parliament for power to institute an enormous 
scheme for placing the electric-lighting supply of all London 
under County Council control. Moreover, hitherto a Progressive 
majority on the County Council has always coincided with a 
Conservative majority in the House of Commons; and this has 
meant that, in the many cases where Parliamentary authority 
has had to be sought for County Council enterprises, the Progres- 
sives have been checked and denied. But now, with a Radical 
Government overwhelmingly in power at Westminster, this 
hindrance has been removed; and it was rightly suspected that, 
if the Progressives were again returnéd to office, they would find 
the path of reform lying absolutely clear before them and might 
be tempted, and even urged, into throwing off all restraint. These 
reasons, and many like them, combined to sweep the Moderates 
into power. Their achievements and policy in office, I venture 
to predict, will be mainly negative. They will not encourage any 
more municipal undertakings, but they will not attempt to cut 
down those that now exist. The public services will go on very 
much as before and be maintained in all their present efficiency. 
The rates, therefore, will not be sensibly reduced, nor will the 
County Council’s income be sensibly increased. 

In the wider sphere of national affairs, the past month has 
produced much that is interesting and important, but little that 
is exciting, and Parliament, while always fully occupied, has 
been spared big debates and first-class measures. After the strain 
and contentiousness of the session of 1906, the change is as 
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welcome to the nation at large as it must be to the Members 
themselves, with the exception, of course, of those insatiable 
Radicals who count every day wasted on which some bill 
does not receive the royal assent. It will not be until after the 
Easter holidays that the tug-of-war is renewed in the right spirit 
of ferocity. Nevertheless, the session so far has been far from 
barren. It has seen the introduction of Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
for the reconstruction of the auxiliary forces, a scheme which 
aims at forming a second-line army, 300,000 strong, by amalga- 
mating the Militia, Volunteers and Yeomanry, and organizing 
them in fourteen divisions under the direction of country asso- 
ciations. I am quite incompetent to pronounce upon the merits 
of this plan. It took Mr. Haldane, who is not a loquacious states- 
man, about three hours to unfold it to the House; and it would 
probably take me three years to understand it. But I gather, 
first, that military opinion is, on the whole, favorable to it; sec- 
ondly, that it depends on time and the people themselves to make 
it work; and thirdly, that if it breaks down, the whole system of 
voluntary enlistment for national defence falls with it. Mr. 
Haldane announced a reduction in the army estimates of more 
than $10,000,000; and, a week later, the Government, while 
pledging itself to maintain both now and in the future the two- 
Power standard, foreshadowed an aggregate decrease in naval 
expenditure of $12,500,000 as compared with the previous year, 
and of $40,000,000 as compared with three years ago. Besides 
these defence measures, Parliament has talked out a bill con- 
ferring a limited suffrage on women, has discussed many colonial 
questions, has considered one bill for establishing a dual owner- 
ship of the land on « compulsory basis in Scotland, and another 
for relieving the local education authorities of the cost of special 
religious instruction in the Church of England schools, has set 
about reforming Parliamentary procedure once more, and has 
passed a platonic motion in favor of disestablishment. 

Moreover, the month has been made memorable by the emer- 
gence into public life of Lord Curzon, who has announced his 
intention of reentering Parliament before long, and whom the 
House and country will welcome with acclamation when he steps 
once more into the arena. Hardly less noteworthy was the ex- 
plosively candid speech delivered by Lord Rosebery, who for the 
past fifteen months has kept altogether in the background, on 
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March 26th to the members of the Liberal League, an organiza- 
tion which he founded and over which he still presides for the 
purpose of propagating among Liberals a spirit of sane and 
consecutive imperialism abroad and of cautious step-by-step re- 
form at home. In that speech Lord Rosebery warned the Gov- 
ernment against the folly of overloading their programme and 
making more promises than they could possibly fulfil. He feared 
that in its policy in regard to temperance, the land question and 
the House of Lords, the Liberal Party “ might find itself per- 
manently connected with hostility to property in all its forms, 
and if that were so the party would at no distant date be squeezed 
out between Socialism and Conservatism.” He criticised with 
great and justifiable severity the proposal to introduce the ruin- 
ous system of dual land ownership into England, prophesied that 
little more would be heard of the Irish Education Bill outlined 
by Mr. Bryce, reiterated his objection to Home Rule, and re- 
minded the Government that nearly all Liberal Governments fell 
because they filled property with a sense of insecurity. He 
scoffed, too, at the “something terrible ” which the Government 
had pledged itself to do with the House of Lords; and here Lord 
Rosebery showed all his old instinct for divining and expressing 
the unspoken thought of the nation. 

When this letter appears in print the Colonial Premiers will have 
assembled in London for the third Colonial Conference. A day 
or two later Mr. Asquith will be introducing his budget, and 
expectation is keen to see how he will deal with a surplus which is 
expected to reach $25,000,000. A penny off the income tax is 
looked forward to with every confidence, but whether sugar, tea 
or tobacco or all three are also to benefit is a secret closely 
guarded. Simultaneously with the budget, Mr. Birrell will 
probably be bringing forward his bill, as the King’s speech put 
it, “for further associating the people of Ireland with the man- 
agement of their domestic affairs and for otherwise improving 
the system of government.” Another and not less critical bill 
for the reform of Irish University education will also be under 
Mr. Birrell’s care, and in addition various land, licensing and 
labor measures are promised. When Parliament reassembles after 
the Easter recess it will be to plunge at once into legislation that, 
in my judgment, will go very far towards determining the fate 
of the present Cabinet. . 
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St. Pererssure, March, 1907. 

THE curtain is now being rung up on a new act of the na- 
tional drama. Russia has chosen her spokesmen, the elections 
are over, the people’s champions are face to face with the Tsar’s 
counsellors, the tug of constitutional war is beginning anew. 
The intellectual level of the bulk of the nation is hardly more 
elevated than was that of the inhabitants of Nineveh described 
in the Book of Jonah, who could not discern between their right 
hand and their left hand. With few exceptions they care exclu- 
sively for the matters that interest themselves: the peasants for 
free land, the Jews for equal rights, the Poles for self-government, 
the Armenians and Georgians for autonomy, the working-men for 
short hours and high wages, the Social Democrats for the na- 
tionalization of land and capital. There is no general programme 
for the government of the nation. 

Freedom of election was clamorously demanded by all and 
violated by nearly all who had the power, including the lawful 
authorities. Many voted who possessed no right whatever, some 
personating the dead, others bearing voting papers which they had 
bought. Clerks were compelled by their employers to fill up 
and take to the urns the papers of the party to which he belonged. 
In Kursk an elector who belonged to a moderate group was assas- 
sinated for not being radical, and letters were forwarded to many 
moderate constituents threatening them with the same fate if 
they should hinder the election of the popular candidate. 

A number of excellent deputies, whose absence is a loss for 
the Duma and the country, were defeated simply because there 
was no political, much less patriotic, standard among the con- 
stituents. “ Every man is as good as his neighbor, and the fewer 
good qualities he has the better,” would seem to have been the 
guiding but, unavowed principle. Count Heyden, for instance, 
who was one of the most active deputies in the first Duma, a ready 
speaker, a resourceful debater and a man of well-balanced in- 
tellect, was unhesitatingly sacrificed to a nobody. M. Lvoff, of 
Saratoff, who may without exaggeration be termed one of the 
pioneers of free Russia, has also been refused a mandate. M. 
Lvoff was one of the most prominent members of the first 
Zemstvo Congress in Moscow who delivered a speech there on 
the need of a constitution which will never be forgotten in the 
annals of Russian history. The peasants cut down the trees of 
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his forest, inflicting upon him a loss of thousands of dollars, 
but he refused to send for the soldiery. A twelvemonth later 
his manor and other property were burned to ashes by the peas- 
ants, who feel no gratitude towards a beneficent landlord. But 
he bore all these and other trials heroically and never swerved 
from his principle of liberalism and progress tempered by legality 
and respect for the rights of minorities. 

In some cases the choice made was as curious as the rejection. 
Among those who have now received mandates for the first time 
are certain leaders of the League of the Genuine Russian People, 
an organization of monarchists whose ideal is a return to the au- 
tocratic régime pure and simple and whose present practical aim 
is the strengthening of the monarchic and the weakening of the 
republican party. One of these politicians is the well-known Jew- 
baiter Krushevan, to whose inflammatory diatribes anti-Jewish 
riots have been attributed*in the south of Russia. Krushevan’s 
name makes every sensitive Jew shudder. Another is Purish- 
kevich, whom his followers regard as an ardent monarchist and 
patriot, and from whom they expect great things in the future. 
It is well that these men should be sent to the legislative cham- 
ber, and it is a pity that so many of the leaders of the other 
parties, men like Miliukoff, Heyden, Guchkoff, Lvoff and Kova- 
levsky, have been excluded. That, however, is the reflection of 
an outsider. Russians view the matter from a different angle 
of vision. And feeling runs especially high against the monarchist 
leaders and the anti-semites. The mere fact that they are in the 
Duma has caused a ferment in every city and town of the south 
where the Jews constitute an element of the population. They 
are in receipt of threatening letters which come by every mail. 
In their press organ the following significant notice appeared 
in large type: “In consequence of the threats received by Kru- 
shevan and FPurishkevich, it is hereby announced that for their 
inviolability shall be held answerable the Jews: Vinaver, Hessen, 
Kiesewetter and Miliukoff. The other enemies of Krushevan need 
not fear anything as yet.” A characteristic announcement. 

Into the first Duma both the revolutionists and socialists were 
smuggled under the colors of the Constitutional Democrats. They 
did not venture to form a party of their own, lest they should 
be all arrested in one haul and sent to Siberia. For that reason 
they called themselves Constitutional Democrats, won places in 
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the Chamber and remained for a time together with the Demo- 
crats, their protectors. Now, however, they have a party organi- 
zation of their own, are implicitly recognized by the Government 
and are even mentioned by the Government press organs. That 
is why so many people are under the impression that since the 
first Duma was dissolved the country has become more radical, 
more anti-monarchical. In reality it has turned more moderate, 
more conservative. On the one hand the revolutionists who are 
now in the second Duma might have been elected last year to 
the first and many more with them, if they had dared to come 
forward as candidates instead of boycotting the elections as so 
many of them did. And on the other hand the extreme mon- 
archists who have now been returned had no chance of election last 
year. The second Duma has two orthodox Bishops, two leaders 
of the extreme autocratic party and a considerable group of 
monarchists, all elected by people who would not have given them 
a vote a twelvemonth ago. 

And yet complaints are being made that even now the real Rus- 
sian people have not spoken out. They made no response, it is 
said, to the appeal to send good men and true to the legislative 
assembly. In the district of the Bakhmoot, in Southern Russia, 
for example, out of three thousand persons who had votes to 
record, just one hundred and five recorded them. The remainder 
stayed at home heedless of the needs of the nation, deaf to the 
promptings of the voice of duty. In the district of Upper 
Dneprovsk there were 1,458 persons duly qualified to vote, yet 
only thirty-five put in an appearance! In the district of Sviashsk, 
the number of qualified voters was 628, whereas no more than 
eighty-five came to the poll. In the cities and towns the propor- 
tion of actual voters to the number of persons qualified was very 
much larger. But in most places individuals were chosen for 
their hostility to the Government. 

Whatever, therefore, may be said of the difficulty of getting 
the masses to come forward and vote, it is useless to blink the 
fact that a large percentage of the population is hostile to the 
Government and that the Government is itself greatly to blame. 
It is not merely that the local authorities in many places, as for 
instance in Moscow, disregarding Stolypin’s instructions, put 
undue pressure upon the voters, but in many other ways the offi- 
cials turned the population against their cause, which is that of 
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the Tsar and the Empire. The list of the bureaucracy’s sins 
of omission and commission is long. On the one hand the Gov- 
‘ernment does not possess the courage of its convictions ; it preaches 
political principles for the public and ignores them itself. It 
treats the letter of the law with unbounded respect and attacks 
the spirit of it with deliberation and success. Thus the Premier 
refused to repeal the electoral law because to do so would be to 
violate other statutes, but he had no hesitation in undoing its pro- 
visions by getting the Senate to “interpret” them. On the one 
hand M. Stolypin lacks courage in presence of the court party. 
For example, he promised a number of reforms to the people when 
he first took over the portfolio of Prime Minister, and in that 
way he made a distinct bid for popularity. He was not obliged 
to make those promises, so that his offer was quite voluntary. 
Among them was a bill to give relief to the Jews, whose status in 
Russia is highly unsatisfactory and extremely vague. Well, he 
drafted the bill in question in order to keep his word, he whittled 
it down considerably in order to keep his place, and finally sac- 
rificed it altogether because such was the good pleasure of the 
court party. And that is not the kind of light and leading which 
a people in revolution have a right to expect from the chief ad- 
ministrator of the Empire. 

Why the Tsar has not opened the legislative Chamber in per- 
son, nor written a Speech from the Throne, needs no lengthy 
explanation. The formal reason is this: if he appeared in person 
last year it was because the two Houses were constituted for the 
first time, whereas there is now only one new Chamber—the 
Duma, and it is the second of its kind. But the real reason lies 
deeper. Last summer the monarch welcomed the Deputies in 
the Winter Palace, called them Russia’s best men, renewed his 
promise to carry out all the reforms outlined in the Manifesto, 
and having done all this was subjected to the icy-cold gaze of 
the Deputies, who did not greet him with a cheer nor even thank 
him afterwards in the official reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. Naturally he felt offended. Why, he probably asks him- 
self now, should he undergo the ordeal a second time unneces- 
sarily? Whenever he meets with a reasonable, businesslike Duma, 
he will employ the forms usual between monarchs and their 
peoples’ representatives. But at present there are no trustworthy 
signs that such a Chamber has met. 
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Indeed, the symptoms of the day are alarmingly anti-monarch- 
ical. Heretofore the principal revolutionary parties proclaimed 
their intention to leave the monarch in peace while cutting down 
his servants. Now for the first time they have. changed their 
tactics and cancelled their decree by which his inviolability was 
respected. And feeling in the country is being artificially roused 
against the Tsar. Pamphlets are published in Novgorod, Pensa, 
Tver, Odessa which allude to him in terms of vulgar abuse, and 
no efforts are spared to hold him and his dynasty up to contempt 
or hatred. That is a significent, it may also be a fateful, change 
of tactics. And when we remember that there is a strong party 
of avowed revolutionists in the Duma—we cannot affect surprise 
at the caution displayed by Nikolai Alexandrovitch. 

Nothing could well be more characteristic of the situation 
than the flippancy with which bombs are now spoken of. Unless a 
man has been actually killed or wounded, an attempt at murder 
is passed off as a joke. Two infernal machines were found in 
Count Witte’s house, and in court circles people scoffed and said 
that the ex-Premier had himself put them down his chimney. 
Soon afterwards a bomb was found on the imperial railway to 
Tsarskoye Selo and the bombist who laid it there escaped. Now 
it was the turn of the Liberals to indulge in unseemly jokes at 


 Stolypin’s expense. And in this way the nation is gradually losing 


its sense of right and wrong, of just and unjust. And all parties 
are to blame. 

Whether the second Duma will remedy this or any other of 
the evils which are ruining the people time will show. The un- 
biassed observer will naturally feel sceptical, nor will he believe 
in the Duma’s capacity for serious work until he has seen bills 
properly discussed and laws actually made. What he cannot 
doubt, however, is the nation’s pressing need of speedy succor. 
A patriotic yet liberal Russian writer thus characterizes the 
condition of his fellow citizens: “The Russian people is im- 
poverished, jaded, worn out, and like all unfortunate people is 
fallen morally. It has taken to drink, to lewdness, to quarrelling, 
and all the ancient authorities have been swept away. The sus- 
taining power derived from culture, family training, religion, 
education, social discipline, respect for State institutions—all 
that is falling from the shoulders of the nation like a garment 
in rags.” 
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Tuespay, April 9. American Morals versus English Manners. 
An English journal, noted for its perspicacity, prints the fol- 
lowing dialogue under the title, “'The Social Catechism ”: 


Question: Who are you? ~ 
Answer: A male animal, of the human species, endowed with a thirst 
for Social distinction. 
-Q.: What do you mean by “ Social distinction ”? 
A.: By “Social distinction” I mean only being seen about with the 
best people, in the best places. 
Q.: Who are the best people? 
A.: The people whom I want to know and who do not want to know 
me. 
Q.: Are you often seen about with the best people? 
A.: As often as they will let me. 
Q.: And in the best places? 
A.: As often as I can get there. 
Q.: Were you born among the best people? 
A.: No; I was born in an industrial centre in the provinces. But my 
father made money, and I have come to London to spend it. 
Q.: Then you have a father? 
A.: Physically and financially, I have a father; socially, I have none. 
Q.: And a mother? ? 
: I have no mother. 
: How is that? 
: Because my mother is impossible. 
: Do you know many of the best people? 
: I know them all, and some of them know me. 
Q.: When you came to London, did you bring letters of introduction 
to the best people? 
A.: Yes; I brought the best of all letters of introduction to them. 
Q.: What is that? 
A.: My eheck-book. 
Q.: Did the best people, then, weleome you on the strength of your 
eheck-book ? 
A.: They welcomed my check-book and they put up with me. 
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Q.: How did you make an opening for the use of your check-book? 

A.: I had no need to make an opening. They made the opening. 

Q.: How did they do that? 

A.: Some played bridge with me; others made bets with me. In both 
cases, the use of my check-book followed as a matter of course. 

Q.: Can you aed bridge? 

A.: No. 

‘ Did the best people mind that? 

: No. 

: Why did they not mind it? 

: Because they did the playing, while I did the paying. 

: Have you a wife? 
: I have not a wife of my own; but I am doing my best to annex 
the wife of another man. 

Q.: Why do you do this? 

A.: Because it is expected of me to live up to my exalted surround- 


Q.: Do all the best men in society, then, annex other men’s wives? 

A.: All who can afford to do so. 

Q.: Is it very expensive to annex other men’s wives? 

A.: It is very expensive. One has to finance the wives, and frequently 
the husbands also. 

Q.: Then would it not come cheaper to have a wife of your own? 

A.: It would come much cheaper. But it would be less up-to-date. 

Q.: What is morality? 

A.: Morality is a fetish of second-rate persons, in which the best peo- 
ple, with few exceptions, have long ceased to believe. 

Q.: Who are these few exceptions? 

A.: Men who, from age or infirmity, are past gallantry, and women 
who are either too old or too ugly to attract. 

Q.: Are the best people, then, never moral on principle? 

A.: The best people have no principles. 


This is satire, of course, but it is the satire of truth. Probably 
never before was the tone of English society so low as it is to-day. 
Immorality is no new development in Great Britian or, indeed, 
in any land whose standards are fixed by traditions which accord 
to royalty special privileges; nor is the mercenary trait of recent 
growth among our cousins; but the combination has seemed to 
acquire strength yearly since the death of Victoria. 

It is no business of ours, except in so far as we may deduce 
beneficial lessons. The numerous divorces in our own high society 
evoke much derision abroad ; but no competent observer will main- 
tain that infidelity is more common here; indeed, there is little © 
doubt that the reverse is the fact. It is wholly a difference of 
method. We wash our linen in public; they wash theirs in pri- 
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vate, if at all, and shield each other from the comments of the 
vulgar. Our morals—speaking in the narrow sense indicated— 
are probably as much better as their manners are undoubtedly 
superior, and this must necessarily continue to be the case until 
the American shall finally learn from the Englishman how to 
play the part of the cuckold with dignity and contentment. 

Our more brazen fashion would be preferable but for the effect 
of example upon the great number who would be designated in 
England as members of the upper middle class. Evidences mul- 
tiply that frequent condonations by those most conspicuous so- 
cially of offenses against society itself have encouraged tendencies 
in the smaller cities and villages which would otherwise have 
been choked at sight. Such is the power of custom and the au- 
thority for good or ill of those who sit in high places. We wonder 
sometimes how it would be if there were no morals at all—just 
as in some places there are no clothes. 


Wenpnespay, April 10. What is Success in Life? 

“ WHEREVER a process of life communicates an eagerness to 
him who lives it, there the life becomes genuinely significant.” 
It was Dr. William James who said that in an essay on “ A Cer- 
tain Blindness in Human Beings.” The blindness referred to 
was the blindness of men to each other’s modes of happiness and 
theories of life. But human beings are still pretty blind crea- 
tures, rather like kittens just beginning to open their eyes. For 
how many of us search and face our own modes of being happy? 

We spend our lives, the large majority of us, in a lively prac- 
tical bustle and clamor, wearing our nerves out and letting our 
muscles grow slack, without ever stopping to consider whether 
we are pressing happiness and significance out of experience or 
not. 

Probably success in life is to look at life itself and find out 
deliberately wherein we come at our best moments, and then as 
deliberately to multiply them. Pater urges us to be among the 
wisest and best of the childre of men, and to get these moments 
of rich consciousness from art. Whitman usually found his on 
the top of a New York omnibus or crossing the Brooklyn ferry; 
he got it out of merging the self into the many and believing in 
an ultimate and glorious unity. Kant found his in the contem- 
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plation of the moral law and the starry heavens — the starry 
heavens which, by the by, only called forth from Carlyle the de- 
sponding comment: “ Hech! it’s a sad sight!” The Mystics have 
all found their best moments in some form or other of ecstatic 
vision; the Pietists find theirs in prayer; but wherever we find 
them—in friendship, in almsgiving, in gaining ground in our 
given labor, whatever it be, in the perception of beauty, in the 
still moments of recollection by the twilight hearth—success in 


life is to know these moments when they come, to recognize them ° 


and coax them to repeat themselves. 

To know them, set apart, and yet within grasp, a refuge from 
the nagging setbacks and teasing worries of life,a little spot where- 
into no one shall ever enter but ourselves, yet where our keenest 
happiness dwells and our truest liberty. To multiply our best 
moments is to come as near as any one may to success in life. 


THourspay, April 11. Athletic Wives. 

AMERICAN women have always had the reputation of excelling 
in devotion as mothers, while Englishwomen have been con- 
sidered the more devoted wives. It may be owing to the better 
conditions of organized and trained domestic service in England, 
and to the possibility of leaving children safely in the keeping of 
purses and governesses, that Englishwomen have thrown them- 
selves so much more unreservedly into the interests, business and 
amusements of their husbands. In England, the husband and 
wife usually take their holiday trips together; in America, the 
mother and children make their holidays together, and the father, 
when he takes one, usually takes it alone or with other men. The 
recent development of athletics for women in this country is 
transforming women’s lives in many ways, and in nothing more 
beneficially than in making them more capable of being com- 
panions for their husbands. They are gaining in strength, in 
hardihood, in cheerfulness and breadth of interest by their con- 
cern for sport. A wife who can ride to hounds, tramp across 
country, golf, play tennis and sail a boat combines the attractions 
of comrade, friend and wife, and triples her power. To add to 
a capacity for outdoor life an intelligent interest in politics and 
municipal government, a habit of culling the world politics from 
the daily newspaper, and a well-bred abstention from domestic 
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themes of conversation would doubtless make the American 
woman the most desirable wife in the world, and perhaps the 
nursery would find her just as delightful and as influential a power 
if she came to it from time to time fresh from a larger world, 
instead of limiting her vision to its four walls. There is a great 
deal in teaching a child to look upon its mother’s presence as a 
gracious condescension, and more in making a man feel that 
his wife is his most congenial friend. 


Fripay, April 12. Women as Friends Again. 

Nor only is history full of the friendships of men, but some 
of the most exquisite of English poetry owes its inspiration to the 
friendship of men, and to their whole-hearted belief in and 
admiration for each other’s work. Milton’s “Lycidas” com- 
memorates happy companionship with Mr. Edward King and their 
congenial tastes, for it seems he, too, knew, 


“Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.” 


And the two of them were “nursed upon the selfsame hill, fed 
the same flock by fountain, shade and rill.” 

Shelley’s “ Adonais” records only his heartfelt admiration for 
Keats’s work, since they never met; but, surely, but for Keats’s 
untimely death, there would have been one more beautiful friend- 
ship to record, for Keats, unlike Byron, had in him nobleness 
enough to have been lifted to the level of Sheiley had he but been 
thrown with him. 

The loss of Arthur Hugh Clough inspired Mr. Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis,” and his companionship, doubtless, “The Spanish 
Gypsy,” and once again it was the like high pursuit that bound 


them: 
“Thou, too, O Thyrsis, on like quest wast bound.” 


The classic example, of course, is that of Mr. Tennyson’s pro- 
found devotion for Arthur Hallam, and the poem “In Memori- 
am,” which recorded the fluctuations of grief, the thoughts in- 
spired by loss, a poem begun in 1833 and ended in 1849. The 
greatest expansion of life very often comes through love and 
grief. An adequate companionship is the rarest gift of life; to 
lose it is to bear the greatest human sorrow and thereby to be 
open to the greatest exaltation. 
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. The bond of friendship, in all these cases, was that of noble 
pursuits sought after together. Therefore, when we question why 
the annals of history and literature are not adorned by records 
of friendships of women, we have to reflect that the masses of 
women are only now beginning to be admitted to the nobler pur- 
suits. Doubtless, there are humble examples of household 
drudges, cooks, housemaids, and housekeepers, who stood by each 
other, exchanged receipts and patterns, and rolled the perambu- 
lators side by side, mitigating tedious hours by interchange of 
thought. The difficulty is, not that these friendships are not real 
and true, but that they do not lend themselves easily to literary 
or heroic treatment. Society, being based on rivalry, less readily 
admits of friendship; but it would be interesting to learn how 
many professional women, those notably dealing with the higher 
emotions and aspirations, have had reliable and devoted friends 
of many years’ standing. That there are some is indubitable. 


Saturpay, April 13. Transitional Methods of Housekeeping. 

THERE seems to be no doubt that the old order of housekeeping 
is passing away and a new order, more or less difficult to adjust 
oneself to, is coming in. Service is more expensive and less pro- 
curable; the organization within the house is less close and less 
orderly, and organizations outside the home are infinitely multi- 
plied and improved. Formerly, the baby’s food was carefully 
prepared in the home to insure cleanliness and wholesomeness ; 
now the same thing is done, with greater accuracy, by profes- 
sional modifiers of milk. Thus dressmaking, baking, laundry 
work are all moving outside the home, greatly relieving the 
housekeeper of heavy drudgery, but leaving her with much time 
upon her hands. The idleness thus induced should certainly be 
transformed into useful employment as soon as possible. For 
idleness is destructive of morals. 

If, indeed, as seems possible, there shall come a time when the 
feeding of the family shall take place out of the home, it will 
mean, of course, that women will sooner or later share wage- 
earning and civic duties with men. The main part of the house- 
keeper’s duties are marketing, ordering and planning the feeding 
of the family; and a new order of the kind suggested will mean 
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that she has, at least, three extra hours a day upon her hands, 
and, unless her duties are changed rather than taken away, mis- 
chief is sure to result. The fields of womanly activity are widen- 
ing daily; and, when the women share in the wage-earning, 
simplifying the household management in order to do so, and 
gaining time for happy family enjoyments outside the home, 
we shall be following in the footsteps of France, where the most 
thrifty, wholesome and happy domesticity prevails. 

The complexity of American homes, the tendency to live beyond 
the family means, and the habitual overwork of the housekeeper 
as things are now managed, are being brought to a crisis by the 
refusal of women to train as domestic servants. Probably, the 
first step in meeting the new order will be that the family dinner, 
the most elaborate and complicated meal of the day, will be taken, 
as is so commonly done in France, outside the home. 


Monpay, April 15. An Infant Prodigy. 


Witt1aM JAMEs Sip1s, who has recently been occupying much 
space in the newspapers, owing to his strange intellectual advance- 
ment, being said to be, at the age of eight (really nearly ten 
years old), a Freshman in the high school and doing in many 
branches Sophomore work, was as interesting a baby, to those 
whose sympathy included prodigies, as he is student now. 
When he was a pretty, square-headed, blue-eyed, red-cheeked baby 
of three, he had already the personality and attractive power of a 
being of defined and single purpose. Apparently, at that age 
William had set out to conquer the field of human knowledge. 
He toddled about carrying a red tin bucket filled with lettered 
blocks. It was his habit to fling himself flat on his stomach, in in- 
convenient places, as likely as not barring access to a public stair- 
way, while he arranged the blocks to spell out, “ Physiological 
Psychology ”—or “ Effects of Anesthesia,” or other interesting 
phrases of the same kind. It appeared that in his father’s library 
he had been in the habit of spelling out the titles of all the books 
on the lower shelf, and these haunted him in absence. His mem- 
ory was prodigious, however, and anything that was once spelled 
for him never escaped the poor, little baby brain. One lady spelled 
for him once, “ Prince Maurocordatos, a friend of Byron,” by way 
of test, and asked, a week or two later, “ What was the name of 
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Byron’s friend I spelled for you?” and to her astonishment the 
infant immediately produced the sentence. 

With this pathetic eagerness for utterly irrelevant knowledge, 
went also an exaggerated reverence for the written word. At a 
hotel in the mountains, it was the custom of the infant prodigy 
to read the menu with infinite care, looking about the room to see 
if all the dishes mentioned were represented on the tables and 
to inquire anxiously for those he did not see. Once he chanced 
to be brought in early to breakfast, namely, at 7:45, when upon 
consulting the menu he found that breakfast was served from 
8 to 9. He was seized by perfect panic when the waiter brought 
in the breakfast ahead of time; he required that it be taken back 
at once, and finally was borne shrieking from the room, calling 
out like an irate Hebrew prophet: “It is from 8 to 9. It has been 


written.” Another time, when he was about five, a lady coming in 


with an armful of joepye, gathered along the road, proffered some 
slight data concerning the flower, only to rouse the eager little 
listener to a sudden contradiction. “It is not so; consult Mrs. 
Dana, page 252.” It was quite true that he not only remem- 
bered all he read, but the number of the pages upon which he 
read given information. It was his pleasing custom to speak of 
all the guests in the house, in which he spent his summers, by the 
numbers of the rooms they occupied. A lady and a little girl 
passing him, he would abstractedly comment, “ Two No. 33’s,” or 
a gentleman and a dog going by, he would comment, “No. 57, 
the dog from kennel 4.” 

His most notable trait was that he could not be turned aside 
from any purpose or diverted as other children are. He had 
very little interest in humanity, and the only way to see an ex- 
hibition of his unusual knowledge was to feign ignorance. He 
already, at five years old, knew something of English, Russian, 
French and German, and a year or so later he read Hebrew 
words. If one asked him to count in German, one would be met 
by a stony gaze of abstraction, so detached, so distant, that it 
was truly humiliating. If, however, one came to him in the 
spirit of thirst for knowledge, saying, “I suppose the Germans 
count just as we do,” he was lavish with instruction. 

It is to be hoped that the premature development will not 
stop short, but that the baby’s disinterested love of knowledge 
and of law may solve some of this world’s scientific problems. 


ESPERANTO.* 


PART IX. 
READING EXERCISE. 
La Feino (Dairigo). 


Vocabulary. 
rimarki, to remark, notice. pro, on account of, for the sake of. 
krii, to cry, call. ho ve! alas! 
nu, well! now! kelke (da), some. 
kulpa, blamable, culpable. inda, worthy, valuable. 
ka&i, to hide. doto, dowry. 
rego, king. palaco, palace. 
éasi, to hunt. propra, own. 
demandi, to ask. baldai, soon. 
sola, alone. angulo, corner, angle. 
konsideri, to consider. aventuro, adventure. 


akcepti, accept, receive as a guest. 


Apenaii gia patrino sin remarkis, si kriis al si, “Nu, mia 
filino?” “Jés, patrino,” respondis al si la malgentilulino' 
eljetante unu serpenton kay ranon. “Ho, Gielo!” ekkriis la 
patrino, “kion mi vidas? Sia fratino en ¢io estas kulpa; mi 
pagos al si por tio ci!” Kaj si tuj kuris bati sin. La mal- 
feliéa infano forkuris kaj kaSis sin en la plej proksima arbaro. 
La filo de la rego, kiu revenis de éaso, Sin renkontis; kaj vidante, 
ke 8i estas tiel bela, li demandis Sin, kion &i faras tie éi tute 
sola kaj pro kio Si ploras. “ Ho ve! sinjoro, mia patrino forpelis 
min el la domo.” 

La regido kiu vidis, ke el gia buSo eliris kelke da perloj kaj 
kelke da diamantoj, petis Sin, ke si diru al li de kie tio @i venas. 
Si rakontis al li sian tutan aventuron. La regido konsideris, 

* The first instalment of these lessons appeared in the December 21st 
issue.—Eb. 
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ke tia kapablo havas pli grandan indon ol ¢io, kion oni povus 
doni dote? al alia fraiilino, forkondukis gin al la palaco de sia 
patro, la rego, kie li edzigis je* Si. Sed pri Sia fratino ni povas 
diri, ke i farigis tiel malaminda, ke Sia propra patrino Sin 
forpelis de si; kaj la malfeli¢a knabino, multe kurinte kaj tro- 
vinte neniun, kiu volus sin akeepti, baldati mortis en angulo de 
arbaro, 


1. Malgentilulino=impolite person (fem.). 
2. Note adverbial use of the noun. 
3. Kun is commonly used, but je is of course proper. 


Translation of the previous and the last parts of the story. 


“ It would be very fine,” replied the daughter, rudely, “for me to (that 
I should) go to the spring.” “I wish you to go there,” said her (the) 
mother, “and go at once!” The daughter went, but grumbling all the 
time. She took the most beautiful silver vase that was in the house. 
Searcely [had] she come to the spring (when) she saw a certain lady, 
very richly dressed, who emerged from the forest and begged of her 
to drink (this was the same fairy, who had taken on herself the shape 
and dress of a princess, to see how great would (will) be the badness 
of this girl). “Did I come hither,” said to her the rude and proud 
girl, “to give you (to) drink? Certainly, I brought a silver vase spe- 
cially (for that), to give (to) drink to this lady! My opinion is, take 
water yourself if you wish to drink.” “ You are not at all polite,” said 
the fairy without anger. ‘“ Well, as you are so obliging, I make you a 
present, that with every word that you (shall) say, from your mouth 
shall issue either a snake or a frog.” 


Searcely [had] her mother noticed her [when] she called to her, 
“Well, my daughter?” ‘“ Yes, mother,” replied the girl, ejecting a 
snake and a frog. “Oh, heavens!” exclaimed the mother. ‘“‘ What do I 
see? Her sister is to blame for everything; I will pay her for this!” 
And she ran at once to beat her. The unhappy child ran away and hid 
herself in the nearest forest. The king’s son, who was returning from 
the chase, met her; and observing that she was (is) so beautiful, he 
asked her what she is doing here, quite alone, and for what reason she 
is erying. “ Alas! sir, my mother drove me out of the house.” 


The Prince, who noticed that from her mouth issued (some) pearls 
and diamonds, asked her to tell him whence this came (comes). She 
told him her whole adventure. The Prince considered that such a 
capacity had (has) greater value than all which one could give as a 
dowry to another maiden, [and] led her forth to the palace of his 
father, the king, where he married her. But concerning her sister, we 
may say that she became so hateful that her own mother drove her 
away from her; and the unhappy girl, having wandered about a long 
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time (much), and having found no one who would receive her, soon 
died in a corner of a forest. 


LA ESPERO. 


En la mondon venis nova sento, 
Tra la mondo iras forta voko; 
Per flugiloj de facila vento 
Nun de loko flugu gi al loko. 


Ne al glavo sangon soifanta 
Gi la homan tiras familion: 
Al la mond’ eterne militanta 
Gi promesas sanktan harmonion. 


Sub la sankta signo de |’ espero 
Kolektigas pacaj batalantoj, 
Kaj rapide kreskas la afero 
Per laboro de la esperantoj. 


Forte staras muroj de miljaroj 
Inter la popoloj dividitaj ; 

Sed dissaltos la obstinaj baroj, 
Per Ja sankta amo disbatitaj. 


Sur neiitrala Jingva fundamento, 
Komprenate unu la alian, 

La popoloj faros en konsento 
Unu grandan rondon familian. 


Nia diligenta kolegaro 
En laboro paca ne lacigos, 
Gis la bela songo de I’ homaro 
Por eterna ben’ efektivigos. 
L. ZAMENHOF. 
El Krestomatio. 


LA REGO KAJ LIA SERVISTO. 


(El la kolekto da Tataraj rakontoj, prezentita de profesoro Katanov 
en la Arhivoj de la Universitato de Kazan.) 


Rego sidis je sia tablo kaj atendis la alporton de mangajoj. 
Sed unu el la servistoj, kiu estis tre timema, faletis, kaj kelkaj 
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gutoj de la buljono sprucis sur la veston de la rego. La rego 
koleris kaj ordonis senkapigi la mallertulon. La malfeli¢ulo pen- 
sis: “Mi estas filo de ia morto,mia savo estas neebla !” kaj li prenis 
la buljonujon kaj elvergis gian enhavon sur la regon. Tiu ¢i 
miregis kaj ekkriis: “ Ho, junulo, ¢u vi estas posedata de frenezo? 
Kion vi faris?” La servisto diris: “ Mia rego, mi ne frenezigis, 
miaj pensoj estas en ordo. Mi kuragis fari tion ¢i por danki vin 
pro via boneco al mi. Nun la homoj ne diros pri vi: la rego 
ekzekutigis malfeliculon pro ia bagatelo; ili latidos vin kaj diros: 
la re&o estas tute prava kaj neripro¢inda, éar la servisto montris 
teruregan kaj nepardonindan arogantecon.” La rego profun- 
digis en pensojn kaj diris: “ Ho, junulo, malbone aganta kaj bone 
vin senkulpiganta, mi pardonas vian abomenan faron pro via 
lertega klarigo.” Kaj la rego faris al li bonan donacon. 
E] la lingvo rusa trad. A. Korman. 

El Esperantaj Prozajoj. 

Note.—Those who wish to become members of the ReEview’s Espe- 
ranto Society will kindly make application to the REvIEw. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


10 CENTS A COPY . $4.00 A YEAR | 


ARPER’S WEEKLY, which completed in January of 
this year a half-century of commanding and epoch- 
making activity in American journalism, maintains 
its place as the foremost publication of its kind in 

this country. No other periodical is so widely quoted; none 
has exercised so signal and continuous an influence upon con- 
temporary thought and opinion. 

The WEEKLY to-day enjoys a position to which its long and 
honorable career entitles it. One must still turn to its pages for 
the most authoritative treatment of events and developments in 
politics, literature, science, economics, art, music, the drama, and 
~ Its widely quoted “Comment” is recognized as the most able, 
illuminating, and vigorous editorial summary appearing in any. 
journal in this country. Its special articles furnish a com- 
prehensive and interesting record of the progress of the world. 
Its illustrations present history with the nepeceons accuracy 
of photographs. 

It has correspondents in the leading capitals of the world, 
_and is thereby enabled to present history in the making. 

In fiction it offers the. work of the best living writers—-W. D. 
Howells, Mark Twain, Katherine Cecil Thurston, Joseph Con- 
rad, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Anthony Hope, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, A. E. W. Mason, Maarten Maartens, H. G. Wells, 
E. S. Martin, Justus Miles Forman, Will N. Harben, Hamlin 
Garland, George Ade, and many others. 

To fail to read the WEEKLY is to miss the best expression of 
the best contemporaneous thought that is accessible in print. 
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